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Larger Pack 


To Be Accepted _ Criticized by President Hoover | 


By 


Proposal of the Postmaster 
General to Increase Size 
Limit of Fourth Class 


Mail Approved by I. C. C. 


Authority Is Given 
For Minimum Charge 


Petition of Post Office for Re- 
vision of Railway Rates for 
Shipment of Parcels to Be 
Decided at Later Date 


Proposal of the Postmaster General to 
increase the limit of size of parcels of 
fourth-class mail matter to 100 inches, 
length and girth combined, and to in- 
crease the weight limit for single parcels 
to 70 pounds for deliveries to parcel-post 
zones 4 to 8, inclusive, was consented to 
by the Interstate Commerce Commission 
July 10 in a report and order made public 
in Docket No. 24092. 

A minimum charge for parcels meas- 
uring over 84 inches, as proposed by the 
Post Office Department, also was agreed 
to by the Commission. 


Effect on Revenues 


The probable increase in postal reve- 
nues resulting from the change in size 


and weight requirements is estimated by | 


the Department at $5,000,000 annually. 


“There is sufficient evidence,” said the | 


Commission, “to show that the position 
taken by the Department is justified, at 
least to an extent which would warrant 
trying out the effects of the proposed ex- 
tensions.” 

That part of the Department’s plan 
relative to reducing the rates on long- 
haul traffic and increasing the rates on 
short hauls is yet to be considered by the 
Commission, since hearings on this phase 
of the program have not yet been com- 
pleted. The rate angle will be dealt with 
by the Commission in a later report. 

The Commission's report follows in full 
text: 

Provisions of Act 


This proceeding was instituted by ap-| 
plications filed Nov. 29, 1930, by the Post- | 


master General pursuant to section 7 of 
the Postal Act of May 29, 1928, 45 stat. 
941, 942. This section relates wholly to 
fourth-class or parcel-posfmatter. It de- 
fines such matter and prescribes the rates 


applicable thereto for local delivery and | 


for delivery within each of the eight par- 
cel-post zones. It further provides as 
follows: 


“The classification of articles mailable, 


as well as the weight limit, the rates of | 


postage, zone or zones, and other condi- 
tions of mailability under this section, if 
the Postmaster General shall find on ex- 
perience that they or any of them are 
such as to prevent the shipment of arti- 
cles desirable, or to permanently render 
the cost of the service greater than the 
receipts of the revenue therefrom, he is 
hereby directed, subject to the consent of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission after 
investigation, to reform from time time 
such classification, weight limit, ' rates, 


zone or zones or conditions, or either, in| 


order to promote the service to the pub- 
lic or to insure the receipt of revenue from 
such service adequate to pay the cost 
thereof.” 

Two Petitions Filed 


Two applications were filed. One re- 


quests our consent to an increase in the} 


limit of size of parcel-post packages to 


100 inches, length and girth combined, in| 
In} 


place of the present limit of 84 inches. 
connection with this proposal, as amended 
at the hearing, a minmum charge is pro- 
posed for packages measuring over 


package. 

The other application requests our con- 
sent to changes in rates of postage on 
parcel post, 
ductions, and to an increase in the weight 
limit for single parcels to 70 pounds for 
deliveries in all zones beyond the third 
instead of the present limit of 50 pounds. 
Upon motion of the Postmaster General 
hearings upon the increases in size and 
weight limits were completed first. 

These proposals were submitted upon 
the record without oral argument. They 
are considered ir. uhe present report apart 
from the rate pioposals with the excop- 
tion of the minimum char2e provision 


which is here criisidered as an integral | 


part of the pruposai for an incresse in the 
size limit. Hear.ags upon the rate mat- 
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Power Regulation 
Broadened by Japan 


Utility Control Placed Under 
Minister by New Law 


Stricter control and supervision by the 
Japanese Government 
electric power industry as well as easier 


financial accommodation for electric en- | 


terprises is provided in a recently revised 
law. according to a report from Consul Leo 
D. Sturgeon made public by the Depart- 
ment of Commerce. 

According to the revised provisions of 
the law the competent authorities may, 
in the public interest, create, change or 
use in common electric power equipment, 
divert the supply of electricity, and ex- 
pand or contract the rate of construc- 
tion’ work in accordance with the exi- 
gencies of a national network of power 
lines. 

Enterprises cannot dissolve, suspend 
discontinue or transfer the whole or part 
of their works or amalgamate with other 
works without the permission of the com- 
petent minister. Enterprises shall ob- 


tain the permission for newly establish- | 


ing or changing the terms of supply. The 
minister also has the right to withdraw 
the whole or part of authority granted 
to electric enterprises and may even 
change the directors of a company in such 
special cases as indicated in the law. 

An electric committee is to be estab- 


lished as a consultative organ to the min- | 


ister for the proper application of the 
law.—Issued by the Department of Com- 
merce. 


YEARLY 


84 | 
inches at the zone rate for a 10-pound| 


including increases and re-| 


over the nation’s | 
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ages Short Selling in Commodities 


| 
RESIDENT HOOVER isued a statement | 
;~ on July 10 calling upon “certain persons” | 
whose names were not revealed to “de-| 
| sist from their manipulations” of the com- 
modity markets, particularly in wheat, | 
with the sole objective of depressing prices | 
which, he said, tends to destroy returning | 
| pubic confidence. 
| The President explained that the confi-| 
dence imposed upon him by law as a 
public official does not permit him to ex- 
pose to the public the names of the specu- | 
lators to whom he referred, but he added 
orally ‘that “otherwise I would be glad to 
do so.” 

The statement follows in full text: 

It has come to my knowledge that cer- 
tain persons are selling short in our com-| 
modity markets, particularly in wheat. 
These transactions have been continuous 
over the past month. I do not refer to 
the ordinary hedging transactions, which |! 


‘New Rules Issued 


Covering Taxation — 
Of Oleomargarine 


Federal Bureau of Internal 
Revenue Fixes Regula- 
tions in Accordance With 
Action of Last Congress 


Pursuant to congressional action of a 
year ago defining oleomargarine as dis- 
tinguished from butter, with particular 
relation to the taxing and the regulation | 
of the manufacture, sale, importation and | 
exportation of oleomargarine, the Bureau 
of Internal Revenue, Department of the 
Treasury, on July 10 promulgated new 
regulations relating to this product, to 
become effective immediately. 


Certain compounds and substances are 
exempt from tax as oleomargarine, the 
amended regulations state. These include 
puff-pastry shortening meeting certain 
specifications; salad dressings and mayon- 
naise products; liquid emulsions, phar- 
maceutical preparations; ofi meals, liquid 
preservatives; illuminating oils, cleansing 
compounds and flavoring compounds. 


Submit Sample eget 
Provision is made that when any sub- 
stance declared by any collector of in- 
ternal revenue to be oleomargarine and 
liable to tax is claimed by the owner to 
|be butter or some other untaxable sub- 
stance, the collector shall submit a sam- 
ple of the article for the decision of the 
Commissioner of Internal Revenue, under 
whose direction it will be subjected to 
tests to determine its character. The 
Commissioner's decision shall be final, 
the regulations state. The amended reg- 
ulations, contained in Treasury Decision 
4318, omitting the quotation of the text 
of the law, follow in full text: 


In accordance with the terms of that 
law, sections 39 and 40 of Regulations 
No. 9 ‘revised August, 1925) are hereby 
amended, effective July 10, 1931, to read 
as follows: 


Oleomargarine Defined 


“Sec. 39. Oleomargarine defined.—(a) 
| That for the purposes of this act certain 
manufactured substances, certain extracts, 
and certain mixtures and compounds, in- 
‘cluding such mixtures and compounds with 
butter, shall be known and designated 
as ‘oleomargarine,” namely: All substances 
heretofore known as oleomargarine, oleo, 
oleomargarine oil, butterine, lardine, suine, 
/and neutral; all mixtures and compounds 
of oleomargarine, oleo, oleomargarine oil, 
butterine, lardine, suine and neutral; all 
lard extracts and tallow extracts; and all 
|mixtures and compounds of tallow, beef 
|fat, suet, lard, lard oil, fish oil or fish 
fat, vegetable oil, annatto, and other col- 
oring matter, intestinal fat, and offal fat; 
|—if (1) made in imitation or semblance 
of butter, or (2) calculated or intended 
|to be sold as butter or for butter, or (3) 
;churned, emulsified, or mixed in cream, 
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COST OF GOVERNMENT IN CITIES 


AMOUNTS TO 


| 


States Daily Publishing Corporation 


The United 


Pareel Post Calls U pon ‘Certain Persons’ to Desist From 
| Manipulation of Markets | 


are a sound part of our marketing sys- 
tem. I do not refer to the legitimate 
grain trade. I refer to a limited number 
of speculators. I am not expressing any 
views upon economics of short selling in 
normal times. 

But in these times this activity has a 
public interest. It has but one purpose 
and that is to depress prices. It tends 
to destroy returning public confidence. The 
intent is to take a profit from the losses 
of other people. Even though the effect 
may be temporary it deprives many farm- 
ers of their rightful income. 

If these gentlemen have that sense of 
patriotism, which outruns immediate pro- 
fit, and a desire to see the country re- 
cover, they will close up these transac- 
tions and desist from their manipulations. 
The confidence imposed upon me by law 
as a public official does not permti me 
to expose their names to the public. 


‘Soviet Air Mail to Use 


Route of Globe Aviators 


YOVIET RUSSIA will inaugurate in 
S August a new air-mail route cover- 
ing much the same route as that trans- 
versed recently from Moscow to Vladi- 
vostock by the American round the-world 
fliers, Wiley Post and Harold Gatty, the 
Department of Commerce announced 
July 10. 

The line will be approximately 4,500 
miles in length, a part of 30,000 miles of 
new lines proposed by the Soviet Union. 

The Department's statement follows 
in full text: 


Much of the territory over which the 
American world fliers recently passed 
will be covered by a new Soviet air- 
mail route from Moscow across Siberia 
to Vladivostok to be inaugurated in 
August, according to information from 
Rusian sources cabled to the Commerce 
Department by Trade Commissioner 
John J. Erhardt at Mukden. 

The air mail will traverse a distance 
of approximately 4,500 miles, from Mos- 
cow to Irkutsk to Khabarovsk to Vladi- 
vostock. 

A recent Soviet report stated that the 
management of civil aviation in the 
U. S. S. R. is actively preparing for the 
Summer season. All the old lines, ex- 
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Nation to Participate 
In Arms Conference 


Invitation to Discussions at. 
Geneva Formally Accept- 
ed by United States 


The formal acceptance of the United 
States to the League of Nations invitation 
to participate in the General Disarmament 
Conference next February has been trans- 
mitted through the American Minister to 
Switzerland, Hugh R. Wilson. An an- 
nouncement by the Department of State 
July 10 follows in full text: 

The American Minister to Switzerland, 
Mr. Hugh R. Wilson, has transmitted the 
following communication to the Secretary 
General of the League of Nations: 

Opportunity Welcomed 

“The Acting Secretary of State of the 
United States of America has received 
the note of the Secretary General of the 
League of Nations dated June 13, 1931, in 
which, pursuant to a resolution of the 
Council adopted on May 22, he extended 
an invitation to the American Govern- 
ment to participate in the General Dis- 
armament Conference to be convened at 
Geneva on Feb. 2, 1932. 


“The American Government is happy to 
accept this invitation and welcomes the 
opportunity for cooperating with the other 
nations in a common effort to reduce the 
menace and to lighten the burden of arm- 
aments under which the world is suffer- 
ing 


$43.68 PER PERSON 


| Administration of Municipalities of 30,000 or More 


T= cost of government of the 250 cities 
of 30,000 or more in the United States 
in 1929 was $43.68 per capita and exceeded 
the cost of government of the States by 
66.7 per cent and was only slightly smaller 
than the corresponding figure for the 
| Federal Government, the Bureau of the 
Census stated July 10 in a summary of 
| financial statistics of the cities for the 


year. 

All but eight of the cities had revenues 

| sufficient to meet all operafing expenses 
|and interest, and 87 received enough to 
|eare for all outlays and to reduce their 
| debts, the Bureau said> The statement 
| follows in full text: 
The governmental costs of cities having 
|a population of over 30,000, for the fiscal 
|year ended Dec. 31, 1929, amounted to 
$3,435,289,927; the aggregate revenue re- 
ceipts were $3,075,234,308; and the total 
net indebtedness was $6,130,289,576. 


The total governmental-cost payments 
of the cities were 66.7 per cent greater 
|than similar payments of the government 
lof the 48 States, and 2.6 per cent less 
}than those for the Federal Government 
|for the fiscal year 1929. 
| The payments for operation and mainte- 
nance of the general departments of the 
|city governments of the 250 cities for the 
fiscal period 1929 amounted to $1,935,876,- 
| 752, or $43.68 per capita. In 1928 the per 
|capita for operation and maintenance of 
|general departments was $42.66, and in 
| 1917, $19.07. 

Payments for the operation of public 
| service enterprises, as waterworks, elec- 
|e light plants, and similar enterprises, 
amounted to $166,657,371; interest on ddbt, ’ 


Population Nearly Equals Federal Expenditures 


$365,690,796; and outlays for permanent 
improvements, including those for public 
service enterprises, $967,065,008. The total 
payments in 1929, therefore, were $3,435,- 
289,927; in 1928, $3,396,122,.419; and in 
1917, $1,108,021,565. 

The per capita net governmental-cost 
payments for operation, maintenance, and 
interest for 146 cities covered by the va- 
rious census reports since 1903 were $55.84 
in 1929, $54.43 in 1928, $24.58 in 1917, and 
$16.41 in 1903. 

The totals include all payments for the 
year, whether made from current revenues 
or from the proceeds of bond issues. Pro- 
ceeds from the issuance of debt obligations 
are not considered revenue receipts. 


Of the 250 cities covéred by this report 


» only eight were lacking in revenues suffi- 


cient to meet all operating expenses and 
interest, while 87 realized enough revenues 
to meet all their payments for expenses, 
interest, and outlays and to have a balance 
available for paying debt. 


Of the total governmental-cost payments 
in 1929, 56.4 per cent was for operation 
and maintenance of general departments; 
49 per cent, operation and maintenance 
of public service enterprises, such as water- 
supply systems, docks, wharves, markets, 
etc.; 10.6 per cent, interest on debt; and 
28.2 per cent outlays for permanent im- 
provements, (public buildings, streets, etc.) 

Of the payments for operation and 
maintenance of general departments 38.3 
per cent was for education; 19.5 per cent, 
protection to person and property; 87 
per cent, highways; 8.4 per cent, general 
government; 7.5 per cent, sanitation or 
promotion of cleanliness; 6.4 per cent 
charities, hospitals, and corrections; 5.1! 


| 


To Cheek iene mien 
Of Monopolies 


| 


With Mine Workers | 


. 
Secretary Arranges Meeting | 


For July 13 With Officials | 
Of Coal. Laborers 


Labor interests in the bituminous coal 
industry will have an opportunity July 13 
to express their views on conditions in the | 
industry at a conference called by the 
Secretary of Labor, William N. Doak, to be 
held at the Department of Labor. 


Mr. Doak stated orally that he did not | 
know whether the meeting might lead to 
efforts tq arrange a national coal confer- 
ence at which both operators and labor 
would be represented, nor did he wish to 
predict in any way what the outcome of 
the meeting might be. 

“I do not know what will develop at the 
| conference,” Mr. Doak declared, “and pre- 
dictions are often unsatisfactory.” He | 
added that definite subjects for discussion 
had not been determined, and that the 
purpose of the gathering was to allow the 
labor officials to be heard by Government 
representatives. | 

John L. Lewis, president of the United 
| Mine Workers of America, has been asked | 
|; to attend, bringing with him whomever 
| he chooses, it was pointed out. The Sec- 
| retary of Commerce, Robert P. Lamont, is 
expected to attend the session. 

Fifteen prominent soft coal mine op- 
erators placed before Secretaries Lamont 
and Doak information on the state of 


| 
| 
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Rehearing Is Sought | 
In Supreme Court 
On Chain-store Tax 


‘Destructive’ State Legisla- 
tion Declared to Have Re- 
sulted From Previous Rul. 
ing on Indiana Issue | 


A petition seeking a rehearing of the 

| so-called chain store tax case by the Su- 

preme Court of the United States was/| 
filed on July 10 with the clerk of the 

| court. 


The court, by a five-to-four decision, 
held valid on May 18 an Indiana statute 
classifying and taxing the owner of two 
or more stores differently from the owner 
of one store, without regard to any other 
factar than the mere number of store 
locations. (Opinion printed in issue of 
May 19.) 

By its decision, it is urged that the 
court places no limitation upon the power 
of a State to increase the amount of tax- 
jation upon the owner of two or more 
stores “to an oppressive extent, and to 
the point of destruction.” | 


State Measures Cited 





| 
bills to tax the ownership of two or more 
stores “at high and oppressive rates were 
introduced in 25 States. The maximum | 
|rate was proposed in a bill presented in 
the Massachusetts Legislature, which 
levied a tax of $2,700 per store. Six bills, 
each levying a tax of $1,000 per store, 
were introduced into the Legislatures of | 
Arkansas, Illinois, Pennsylvania, West! 
Virginia and Wisconsin. All these bills are 
based upon nothing save the numerical 


| feature.” 


The threatened destructive legislation 
“flowing through the door opened by the} 
majority opinion,” is said in the petition 
to illustrate “the extraordinary importance 
of the issues involved. This legislation also 
illustrates the threatened danger to 
American business involved in the per- 
mitted discrimination against the taxa- 


tion of the mere ownership of more than | 
If the States are permitted to} 


one store. 
tax oppressively the ownership of more 
than one store and choose to do so, the 
effect will be to place a girdle upon the 
growth of mercantile business and to con- 
fine American storekeeping to one-store 
owners. This woyld be a step backward 


to economic progress. 
deprive the American merchant of the 


right to develop his business except by en-| 


larging the business in one location.” 


The proposed legislation which, in some 
States, has been enacted into law since 


the decision of the court, is said also to 
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Shipments of Alcohol 
To Be Reported Daily 


Existing Regulations Amended 
By Treasury Decision 


Promulgation of a new regulation, under | 


which daily reports of shipments or de- 
liveries of completely denaturdéi alcohol 
will be required from the denaturer, or 
any agent of the denaturer, was an- 
nounced July 10 in a Treasury decision 
bearing the signatures of William D. Mit- 
chell, Attorney General, and Seymour 
Lowman, Acting Secretary of the Treasury. 

The new regulation (T. D. No.4) amends 
the existing regulations by the addition of 
the provision to Article 114 of Regulations 
No. 3. It follows in full text: 

To supervisors of permits, prohibition 


administrators and others concerned: | 
is | 


Article 114 of Regulations No. 3 
hereby amended by the addition, at the 
end of such article, of the following para- 
graph: 

“When completely denatured alcohol is 
shipped or delivered by a denaturer, or 
by any agent of a denaturer (where title 
to such completely denatured alcohol re- 


,;mains in the denaturer), report of each 


such shipment or delivery must be made 
on memorandum slip Form 1473-A in all 
cases where the quantity thus disposed 
of exceeds one barrel or drum (approxi- | 
mately 55 wine gallons). All appropriate 
information called for by the form must 
be noted therein in each instance. Form 
1473-A must be made in triplicate and | 
one copy of the form must be retained 
in the files of the denaturer or agent of 
denaturer making the shipment or de-| 
livery. 

“In the case of a denaturer, the re- 
maining copies shall, on the same day | 
shipment or delivery of the completely 
denatured alcohol is made, be delivered 
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Chain Stores Termed Prod-| 


uct of ‘Our Vicious Sys- 


tem of Corporation Laws’ | 


By Mr. Brookhart 


Says Nation Faces 


| ‘Financial Autoecracy’ 


Remedy Lies 
And Drastic Change in Trade 
Methods, Senator Tells In- 
stitute of Public Affairs 


CHARLOTTESVILLE, Va., July 


in Cooperation | 


| 





10.—The | 


growth in recent years of the chain store | 


system is “the most startling development 
of monopoly in our country at the pres- 
ent time,” Senator Brookhart (Rep.), of 
Iowa, declared here today in addressing 


the University of Virginia Institute of | 


lic Affairs. 


uct of “our vicious system of corporation 
laws,” he said. “The States create these 
‘birds of prey, and the Federal Govern- 
ment, by its silence gives them the freedom 
|of the air.” 
Seeks Drastic Measures 
The Iowa Senator 


The chain stores themselves are a prod- 
| 
| 


all monopolistic enterprise, 
rapidly transforming the United States 
into a financial autocracy,” is drastic reg- 
ulation of corporations in interstate com- 
;merce, cooperation among independent 
| merchants and their customers, and limi- 
| tation of the earnings of capital. 

The Senator's addres follows 
text: 


| By 


in full} 


F li ght to Europe 


rctic Planned 


Army, Navy and Post Office 
Said to Be Interested in 
Projected Route 


eee for a flight to Europe via the 
Arctic as a “preliminary survey” for 
an European air line in which the Post 
Office Department and the Army and 
Navy were said to be “deeply inter- 
ested" were divulged in applications 
for aviation radio licenses filed with 
the Federal Radio Commisison on July 
10 by the Trans-American Airlines Cor- 
poration of Cleveland. 

Two planes would make the flight to 
Denmark, taking a northern route, the 
applications brought out. The planes 
would fly to the Scandinavian country 
via Northern Canada, Baffinland, 
Greenland, Iceland, Faeroe Island, 
Shétland Islands and Norway. 

The license applications request the 
authority to use the marine frequen- 
cies during the projected flight. It is 
“essential to have radio communica- 
tion for checking weather and supplies,” 
the applications state. They were filed 
by Parker D. Cramer, as agent for the 
company. 

One Stinson and one Bellanca plane 
would make the flight, according to the 
applications. Two radio transmitters 
would be installed in each plane, with 
outputs of 50 and 100 watts. Jt is 
planned to have radio operators make 
the flight to insure maximum radio 
service. 


England Considers 


measures ac ne, Debt Moratorium Is 


surest method of checking the growth of | 
“which is| 


| 


Already in Effect 


Department of State Advised 
British Ambassador 
| That International Bank 


On May 5, 1928, I introduced a resolu- | 


tion in the United States Senate direct- | 
ing the Federal Trade Commission to in- | 


vestigate the chain-store operations in the 
United States. The’ resolution was 
speedily passed but the Commission was 
delayed in beginning the investigation, 
|some of it probably because of appro- 
| priations and hence the lack of funds to 
| proceed in an effective way. At last the 
| investigation got under way but I am now 
informed it will be late in September be- 
fore an authentic report can be had. Un- 
der this situation the data I shall be able 


|to give you today may be materially | 


|changed when the Federal Trade Com- 
|mission has completed its report. 
Percentage of Business 

As near as I am able to state at this 
time about 17 per cent of the retail busi- 
ness of the United States is transacted 
Upon this 
business, the 


percentage of the total 


After its decision, the court is told, 53|Chain-store system has gathered in about 


{40 per cent of the profits on all food- 


Has Been So Notified 


The British government has informed 
the Bank of International Settlements that 
| it considers the debt moratorium plan al- 
| ready in effect, the Department of State 
| has been advised by the British Ambassa- 
dor, Sir Ronald Lindsay, the Acting Sec- 
retary of State, William R. Castle Jr., 
| Stated orally July 10. 


| He added that the reports that Ger- 
|Many Was in a very precarious state fi- 
nancially, were exaggerated. 
has gone into bankruptcy, he said, and 
has involved the Darmstadter Bank, al- 


| though information from Germany states 


| Stuffs through retail, about 40 per cent! 


of all profits on wearing apparel, about 
60 per cent of all retail profits on drugs, 
|}about 75 per cent of all retail profits on 
gasoline and by-products, and about 90 
per cent on all theaters and motion pic- 
ture shows. 


These estimates do not incluce the 
profits on chain banking, chain dairies, 
chain farms, chain newspapers, or other 
effective forms of monopolies. 
this has been accomplished within the 
past eight years. If this is unchecked 
it will soon create a monopoly of the 
| retail business of the United States. Dur- 
ing the process of the building up of these 
monopolies there is some competition and 
the real effects will not appear in full 
| until the monopolies have been accom- 
| plished. 

Calis Monopolies Alike 

All monopolies look alike to me. The 
chain store is but a phase of the great 
| monopolistic phenomenon that is now 
|rapidly transforming the United States 
into a financial autocracy. I have given 


Most of’ 


| the last nine years of my life to combat | 
and would place a barrier across the road| With this economic monster from the 


standpoint of the farmers and the labor- 
}ing people. 

It is my belief that all will concede pro- 
| duction is first—is basic. Then comes, in 
logical sequence, the service of distribu- 
tion. This institute represents that serv- 
| ice as well as production. I hold it to be 
}an axiom that it is to the interest of 
everybody outside of the monopoly to be 
against the monopoly. The farmers, the 
| laborers and the independent business 
;}men, whether retailers, wholesalers, or 
|manufacturers, are outside the citadel of 
|monopoly. They owe it to themselves to 
| unite in a common cause and destroy this 
| fortress of economic oppression. 

It is my purpose today to point out 
| briefly the cause of monopoly in general 
}and of the chain store in particular, and 
to suggest a permanent and _ sound 
remedy. 

The growth of the chain store is per- 
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that the bank is sound, in spite of the 
failure of this one firm, which was a bad 
failure. Mr. Castle said that of course 
the financial situation in Germany 
serious, but he thought it could be worked 
out. 


Collection Not Expected 


The British have taken the position 
that they do not expect the Bank of Inter- 
national Settlements to collect anything 
from Germany either on behalf of the 
British or on behalf of the British Do- 
minions, Mr. Castle stated. He added that 


he had not heard whether the other na-| 


tions concerned had done the same thing 

Mr. Castle previously had said tnat the 
United States did not expect Germany to 
have to pay the instalment of reparations 
due July 15. He had also stated that 
France and the United States considered 
the debt plan now fully in effect. 

Asked whether the question of Germany 
paying into the Bank of International 
Settlements was important, Mr. Castle 
said that the matter of paying in condi- 
tional payments had to be considered. He 
said he thought France would act in the 
same manner as Great Britain in order to 
insure that Germany would not have to 
make these payments. 

Concerning the fall in German bonds 
on July 10, Mr. Castle stated that he had 
no explanation. 


Commends President 


World economic conditions, already 
greatly stimulated by the war debt mora- 
torium, will be improved to a greater de- 
gree if the United States continyes to 
press for world disarmament, Represent- 
ative Eaton (Rep.), of North Plainfield, 
N. J., stated orally July 10 following a 
conterence with the President at the 
White House, where he congratulated the 
President on the announcement of the 
moratorium plan. 

The Nation's reaction to President 
Hoover's plan for a one-year suspension 
of war debt payments has been decidedly 
favorable, Representative Eaton said, add- 
ing that the United States is naturally 
the leader of the world and as such can- 
not escape its responsibility in initiating 
steps to help world economic recovery 

The practical realization of that ap- 
peared in this country when stock mar- 
ket values increased between $4,000,000,000 
and $5,000,000,000 in the next four days 


following the President’s announcement of 


the plan.” 


| ROVING FAMILIES WITHOUT MEANS 
COMPLICATE LOCAL WELFARE WORK 


‘Travelers Aid Societies Studying Problem at Request of 


Wirt a growing number of transient 
families of little means wandering 
about the country, a report intended to 
aid communities in handling these fami- 
lies is being prepared by the National 
Association of Travelers Aid Societies 
at the request of the President's Emer- 
gency Committee for Employment, it was 
stated orally at the Committee July 10. 

The report, it was said, will provide 
local communities with information on 
more effective handling of problems 
growing out of the aimless migration of 
indigent families of unemployed. The 
following additional information was 
supplied: 

Methods designed to discourage fami- 
lies without adequate income from rov- 
ing about the country will be set forth 
in the report, which will embody sug- 
gestions for caring for such families 
when their arrival in new localities com- 
plicates the problems of local organiza- 
tions administering relief. Thorough 


President’s Emergency Committee 


studies will precede the report, which 
is scheduled for publication early in the 
Autumn. 

The following resume of the problem 
was given by Fred C. Croxton, acting 
chairman of the Committee, in a recent 
letter to Miss Bertha McCall, assistant 
director of the National Association of 
Travelers Aid Societies requesting the 
organization's cooperation: 

“For several years there hasbeen an 
increasing number of transient families 
moving largely by highway transporta- 
tion and causing some very difficult so- 
cial problems in certain sections of the 
country. The mode of transportation 
is sometimes that of hitch-hikine, but 
more generally by dilapidated automo- 
bile. The families, as you know, travel 
without means and are oftentimes 
simply passed on from one locality to 
another. Conditions which have existed 


[Continued on Page 2, Column 4.] 


One firm 


was | 


Rail Wage Cut 


Without Notice 
_ Is Ruled Illegal 


Emergency Board Finding 
Asks Restoration of For- 
mer Scale to Shop Crafts 
Workers in Louisiana 


Action Not Justified 
Under Railway Act 


Financial Condition of Com- 
pany Called No Worse Than 
Others Which Maintained 
Existing Seale of Pay 


Reduction of wages of railway shop 
crafts below the prevailing standard is not 
Justified when necessity does not exist and 
rromulgation of new rules and changes 
in working conditions without notice is 
positively illegal under the terms of the 
Railway Labor Act, according to a report 
of the Emergency Board appointed by 
| President Hoover to settle the wage dis- 
pute between the employes and the man- 
agement of the Louisiana and Arkansas 
| Railway, made public July 10. 


| The right to reduce wages in the man- 
| ner provided by law is conceded by all, the 
|Board reported, but in this case it was 
unjustified, and rules arbitrarily imposed 
without negotiations with employes are 
contrary to the thought of Congress in the 
Railway Labor Act. 


The Emergency Board, created under 
| the Railway Labor Act by presidential 
proclamation last April, declared that the 
road's financial condition was in no man- 
ner worse than other carriers which have 
maintained existing wage levels, and did 
not warant the reduction made in shop 
,crafts wages. It was emphasized in the 
report that the carrier had fully met its 
obligations as to the payment of interest 
on its securities and had even paid out 
“substantial” dividends to #s stockholders, 


Arbitration Refused 
The Emergency Board was appointed 
by the President at the request of the 
Board of Mediation, after the latter's 
offer to arbitrate the controversy was re< 
fused by the carrier's management. 


The Board's report follows in full text: 

Our views summarized from the fore- 
going detailed statement of the facts are: 

(1) There was nothing in the financial 
situation of the carrier nor other condi- 
tions affecting it, which justified its ac- 
tion of Feb. 9, 1931, in reducing the rate 
;0f wages of its shop crafts below the 
standard prevailing over the country, and 
the evidence tends to show that when 
conditions become fairly prosperous the 
carrier which acquired the two roads will 
| find that its acquisition of them will 
be exceedingly profitable. 

Act Called Illegal 

(2) The action of the carrier of Feb. 9, 
1931, in putting into fofce new rules and 
changes in working conditions, wholly 
without notice such as is required by the 


| Act, was positively illegal under  sec- 
tion 6. 





| (3) The refusal of the carriers to sub- 
mit to arbitration under the Railway 
| Labor Act upon the announced and only 
asserted ground that there was nothing 
;to arbitrate was not justified. If there 
was no occasion for a change in the rules, 
and there may have been, there was 
{clearly an arbitrable controversy, and 
their promulgation without notice to the 
men or their representatives was in direct 
| Violation of the Act. 

(4) That the policy announced in the 
statement of the President of Nov. 21, 
1929, after conferences with employers afd 
employes to the effect that there should 
| be no wage reductions made by employers 
; and no efforts by the men to increase the 
Standard wages, was observed faithfully by 
other carriers, with a few negligible ex- 
ceptions, to which we attach no im- 
portance. The men observed the spirit of 
the statement and went beyond it in not 
pressing the reserved right to continue 
| negotiations then pending. 

Necessity Not Seen 

(5) The carrier shouid restore the stand- 
ard rate of wages and rules governing) 
working conditions prevailing on its li 
in September, 1930, when it first vro- 
posed changing them. This would leave 
the carrier and the men-as they were 
when the carrier announced its purpose 
to reduce wages and change the working 
rules. 

The conclusion we reach is based upon 
the proposition that there was never an 
occasion for reducing wages, though the 
right to do so in the manner provided by 
law is conceded by all, and the further 


(Continued on Page 6, Column 7.] 


Navy Wage Scales 
_ Not to Be Changed 


P J 
Schedules for Civilians to Re- 
main as Set in 1929 


Wage boards several naval shore 
stations will not convene this year to 
make studies preliminary to a readjuste 
ment of wage scales for civilian employes, 
Ernest Lee Jahncke, the Assistant Secrée 
tary of the Navy, announced July 10. 

Current standards of wages, which have 
not been readjusted for nearly two years, 
will continue in effect, Secretary Jahncke 
notified commandants of naval stations 
at 18 places in the United States, Hawaii, 
and the Philippines. 

Mr. Jahncke in announcing this dee 
‘cision said that the present conditions 
with regard to employment prompted the 
following of such a plan and that the 
continuance of the present wage schedule 
| is in accordance with the action of Presi- 
dent Hoover in November, 1929, for the 
relief of unemployment and stabilization 
|of labor conditions without reductions in 
weaees. 

The boards were scheduled to convene 
Aug. 15, it was explained orally at the 
Department of the Navy, to collect data 
}on wages paid for comparable lines of 
;work in naval activities and local in- 
| dustries. The expenses incident to these 
studies will be saved by the Assistant 
| Seeretary’s decision, it was pointed out, 
Similar action was taken a year ago when 
the 1929 schedule was left unc 
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| 
Values Increase — 
| 

In Manufactures — 


Of Entire South 





Every single Southern State during the 
past decade increased its manufactured | 
products by more than 60 per cent in 
value, and the total now exceeds $10,000,- 
000,000, in the light of which the “glamor- 
ous cotton crop,” with its $1,000,000,000 | 
annual return, takes on its true relative | 
value, Frederick M. Feiker, Director of | 
the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce, of the Department of Commerce, | 
declared in a radio address July 10. | 

Tremendcus growth in production effi- | 
ciency throughout the country, so, ap-| 
parent in the South, has, however, far 
surpassed the development of the distribu- | 
tion system, Mr. Feiker said. The result | 
has been a disproportion between produc- 
tion ¢fficiency and marketing efficiency 
which is estimated to cost the country | 
annually $10,000,000,000. This annual in- 
efficiency tax amounts to $85 per year for | 
every man, woman and child, and is, to) 
a large extent, being actually paid by 
all consumers in the prices they pay for | 
the goods they buy. 


Seeks to Aid Solution 


It is this condition, Mr. Feiker con-! 
tinued, that the Department of Commerce, 
acting solely as a fact-finding body, and 
not as a policeman or tax-gatherer, is at- 
tempting to aid industry in solving. 

An authorized summary of Mr. Feiker’s 
address, delivered over the Dixie net- | 
work of the Columbia Broadcasting Sys-_| 
tem, follows in full text: | 

Three years ago I had the honor to) 
serve as chairman of a conference of some 
400 grocers, grocery manufacturers, and 
representatives of many retail trade asso- 
ciations at Louisville, Ky. At this confer-| 
ence, reports were presented of one of} 
the pioneer efforts in merchandising fact- | 
finding—the Louisville Grocery Survey | 
Staged in a southern city. 

This survey of the costs of doing grocery 
business was undertaken by the Depart- | 
ment of Commerce at the suggestion and 
with the cocperation of the Allied Food 
Council of Louisville, an organization 
uique in program and scope. 


Benefits Checked 


At the conference, reports of a_ six/| 
months’ survey of the problems of the 
grocery business, in which 26 retail and 
7 wholesale grocery establishments in 
Louisville were intimately studied, were 
presented. 

A recent check of the actual benefits 
realized by the establishments which put} 
in these new principles as a result of the | 
survey shows that every establishment ex- | 
cept one made a better profit-showing in 
1930 than it did before the survey; more- 
over, the bankruptcies in grocery busi- 
ness in Louisville in the time since the 
surve;; was made have been decrcased 75 
per cent. 


Ready to Continue Progress 


*We have no way of judging the future 
for business, save by the past. American 
business has always met every crisis—and 
there have been many in our century and 
a half of national existence; it will meet 
this one! 





| 


ready to continue our progress along in 
the long, hard road to economic stabil- 
ization. We must plan our march not in 
terms of days, but in terms of years. | 

During the last 25 years great strides | 
have been taken by American business in | 
planning the social objectives of industry 
and trade and the elimination of unnec- | 
essary wastes in the field of production | 
and distribution. The last 25 years have | 
been years of intensive analysis of man- 
ufacturing costs and methods. Produc- | 
tion and manufacturing have gone to the! 
laboratory and the expert accountant, and 
have learned the lessons which have given | 
us mass production through knowledge of 
facts in costs and methods. 

In no section of our country has the 
advance in production been more marked 
than in that section to which I am 
speaking tonight; that section south of 
the Potomac and the Ohio rivers and 
siretching from Virginia to Texas. | 


Romantic Industrial History 
It is a far cry from the old South to} 


the industrial South of today. No more 
romantic industrial history has _ been} 
written than the record of the South. 


That glamorous cotton crop, with its 
‘billion-dollar annual return, takes on its 
truc relative value when we find that/| 
Tcxas alone, in 1829, turned out nearly 
$1,500,000,000 in manufactured products, | 
and that North Carolina produced more 
than = $1,300,000,000 in manufactured , 
goods. The manufactured products of 
Mississippi increased in value by nearly | 
93 per cent in the eight years preceding | 
1929. Those of North Carolina increased 
95 per cent. 

Every single southern State increased | 
its manufactured products by more than 
69 per cent in value in that time, and the} 
total exceeds $10,000,000,000. The South 
is today turning out nearly 70 per cent! 
of the cotton goods manufactured in the) 
United States, having surpassed New 
England and its whirling spindles within 
the last decadc. 

While this tremendous growth in pro- 
duction efficiency, so apparent in the 
South, hes been evidenced throughout 
the country, our distribution system has 
failed to keep pace. The result has been 
a@ disproportion between production effi- 
ciency and marketing efficiency which is 
estimated to cost the country in the ag- 
gregate some $10,000,000,000 annually in 
distribution wasies. 

Inefficiency Tax 

This is a tax due to inefficiency, which 
amounts to some $85 a ycar for every 
man, woman and child in the country, 
and it is, to a large extent, heing actually 
paid every year by all consumers in the 
prices they pay for the goods they buy. 

This ogre of waste is chargeable an- 
nually with hurling thousands of our re- 
tailers out of the field of service to the 
consumer and into the limbo of bank- 
ruptcy and commercial oblivion, carrying 
with them millions in liabilities—millions| 
of dollars of waste whch are utlimately 
paid by the man on the street. 

It stands charged with wiping out mil- 
lions of dollars of investment in manu- 
facturing plants and distributing estab- 
ilshments annually carried down to failure 
by wasteful merchandising. | 

It stends charged with plastering the 
“closed” sign across padlocked factory 
gates and turning out thousands of work- 
men—broken human victims of wasteful 
merchandising—to join the army of the 
unemployed. ; 

To attack that mountain of waste means 
individual attacks on the individual wastes 
in individual establishments, based upon 
the facts. American business, through 
scores of trade and commercial organi- 
‘gations has teamed up with Government 
through the Burcau of Foreign and Do- 
mestic Commerce, to get those facts upon 
which can be bascd better merchandising 
methods. It does nothing that the in- 
dividual can do for himself, either on i 
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WISCONSIN GOVERNOR 


| 
| 
| 


_ Relative Worth of Cotton 


Crops Declared Revealed | 
By 60 Per Cent Gain in 


| 


Industrial Production 


PHILIP F. LA FOLLETTE 


yo. WIS., July 10.—Philip Fox 
4+" La Follette, who entered upon the 


duties of Governor of Wisconsin on Jan. | 


1, 1931, was born May 8, 1897, in the 
old La Follette residence in Madison. 
When his father, Robert M. La Fol- 
lette, was elected Governor of the State, 
in 1901, the family moved into the Exec- 
utive Mansion. In 1905, the father 
was elected to the United States Senate. 


The Maple Bluff farm, consisting of 50 | 


acres, was acquired at this time, and 
remains the La Follette homestead. 

Philip La Follette attended school at 
Madison and later at Washington, D. C. 
He was graduated in 1915 from the 
Western High School at Washington. 

He was attached to infantry units in 
Oklahoma and Texas during the World 
War. He attained the rank of second 
lieutenant. 

Graduating from the University of 


Wisconsin in 1919, for a year he studied | 


law at Washington. Returning, he grad- 
uated from the law school of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin in 1922, and imme- 
diately entered the practice of law as a 
member of the firm of La Follette, Rog- 
ers and La Follette. 

He was elected district attorney of 
Dane County in 1924. He was instructor 
in the law school of the University of 
Wisconsin from 1926 continuing, under 
his contract, for the first semester of 
the school year after he had assumed 
the office of Governor. 

He was elected Governor Nov. 4, 1930. 
He succeeded Walter J. Kohler. 


Secretary Doak Arranges 
Soft Coal Conference 


[Continued from Page 1.) 

their industry at a conference at the 
Department of Labor July 9. After a 
four-hour consideration of various prob- 
lems of the business, it was announced 
at the Department that many of the 
mine owners felt that a national coal 
conference could accomplish little of ad- 
vantage to the public, industry, or its 
workers, 

It was a request of Mr. Lewis to Presi- 


dent Hoover for a general meeting at | 
The world’s business has been | which labor interests and operators could | 
sick, and we have caught the infection.| try to solve the difficulties confronting | 
But we have fought it off, and we are|the bituminous industry that led to the) 


conference of operators. Mr. Hoover, 


| wishing to ascertain what the Adminis- 


tration might do to aid the industry, 
asked Mr. Lamont and Mr. Doak to ad- | 
vise him on the matter. 

Secretary Doak said he did not know, 
whether anything constructive would re-| 
sult from the meeting with the labor| 
representatives, but it was felt they should | 


|be given a chance to set forth their ideas! and Oregon. 


as in the case of the operators. } 

The Labor Department does not know} 
how large a delegation will be brought 
to Washington by Mr. Lewis. 


sae cs 
Soviet Air Mail Route | 


Will Cover 4.500 Miles 


[Continued from Page 1.] | 


cepting those in Central Asia and the} 
Transcaucaus, which operate the year! 
round, are reported to have resumed their 
services on May 1. The Soviets state they 
have increased the speed of their planes 
on these routes, and that the Soviet Gov-| 
ernment recently assigned approximately 
$75,000,000 to be spent entirely on the, 
equipment of airports and hangars, to| 
train personnel, etc., all measures which | 
they believe will accelerate the develop-| 
ment of civil aviation. 

The Soviet management of civil avi-| 
ation also reports that it has undertaken | 
extensive work in establishing a total of 
approximately 30,000 miles of new air} 
lines. The training of technicians is re- | 
‘-iving much attention, according to the 
Soviet report, which states that there are 
now two technical colleges, several regu- | 
lar technical and aviation schools with a! 
total of 13,000 pupils in the country. 





. “ese ‘ , 1 | 
Italian Fishery Subsidy 
To promote the fishing industry in that | 
country, the Italian Government will pro- | 
vide $72,000 annually during the next 20 
years, (Department of Commerce.) 
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‘Moderate Yields — 
Expected in 1931 
Crop Production 


Marked Differences in Con- 
| ditions in Various Areas 
| Predicted by Federal Crop 
| Reporting Board 





The 1931 season is expected to be one of 
rather mcderate crep production with 
|sharp shifts between crops and marked 
| difference in conditions in the various 
producing areas, according to the com- 
}ments accompanying the July 1 report of 
the Crop Reporting Board of the Depart- 
}ment of Agriculture, issued July 10. 
The summary issued by the Department | 
follows in full text: 
| Corn: Acreage, 105,557,000 acres; condi- | 
| tion, 83.7 per cent of normal; indicated | 
| production, 2,967,953,000 bushels. 
| Winter wheat: Acreage remaining for 
| harvest, 40,692,000 acres; condition, 82.3 
| per cent of normal; indicated production, 
712,611,000 bushels. 
| All Spring wheat, United States: Acre- 
age, 16,977,000 acres; condition, 54.3 per 
cent of normal; indicated production, 156,- 
402,000 bushels. 

Durum wheat, four States: Acreage, 3,- 
543,000 acres; condition, 57.9 per cent of 





|/normal; indicated production, 32,220,000 
| bushels. 
| Other Spring wheat, United States: 


| Acreage, 13,434,000 acres; condition, 53.4 
per cent of normal; indicated production, | 
| 124,182,000 bushels. 
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CATAPULT FOR STARTING FLIGHT OF NAVAL PLANES 








the airplane into the air within a distance of approximately 60 feet. 





All wheat: Acreage, 57,669,000 acres; 
condition, 75.2 per cent of normal; indi- 
|cated production, 869,013,000 busheis; 
| stocks on farms, 3.7 per cent of last year’s 
| crop; stocks on farms, 32,121,000 bushels. 

Oats: Acreage, 41,248,000 acres; condi- 
tion, 80.1 per cent of normal; indicated 
production, 1,306,267,000 bushels. 
| Comment issued by the Department coy- 
|ering wheat and corn follows in full text: 
Moderate Production 
This seems likely to be a season of 
;rather moderate crop production with 
| Sharp shifts between crops and marked 
| differences in conditions in the various 
| producing areas. With the exception of 
}the area from Illinois east, and smaller 
areas in the tar Scuthwest and Northwest, 
drought and heat iave dried pastures, re- 
duced milk production and caused a gen- 
eral reduction in prospects for hay crops. 
|In more limited areas centering on west- 
}ern North Dakota’ and northerr. Coorgia 
} extreme drought tias reduced local pros- 
pects for all ,:owing crops and will prob- 
| ably cause a slight reduction in the total 
| crop acreage harvested in the country as 
a whole. 

On the other hand a heavy crop of Win- 
| ter wheat is being harvested, fruit crops 
seem likely to be well above average and 








supplies of commercial truck crops will 
probably continue to be fairly liberal. The 
| July 1 average of crop conditions is about 
2 per cent higher than at this time last 
year and between 1 and 2 per cent lower 
than the July 1 average during the pre- 
vious 10 years. The volume of crops 
| finally harvested is still largely dependent 
on how corn, cotton, potatoes, tobacco and 
other late crops are affected by weather 
conditions during the next three or four 
| months. 

| After making some allowance for aban- 
donment in prospect, the combined acre- 
age of important crops remaining for har- 
vest in the United States on July 1, 1931, 
is estimated at 360,784,000 acres, which is 
| 99.8 per cent of the 361,589,000 acres of 
, these same crops harvested in 1930. 


Combined Acreage 


Slight declines in the combined acreage 
of crops in 1931 compared with 1930 are | 
shown in the North Atlantic, Middle At- 
lantic and in some of the South Atlantic | 
States. Little change is shown in Iowa, 
Wisconsin and Minnesota, Washington 


Small increases occurred in the group of 
States from Ohio to Missouri. An expan- | 
sion of about 2 per cent took place in the | 
Plains States from South Dakota to Texas. ' 
Sharp decreases of 12 per cent in North | 
Dakota and of 17 per cent in Montana 
were due chiefly to drought. Other west- | 
ern States show decreases up to 5 per cent | 
because of shortage of irrigation water. | 

Of the major crops, the principal in- | 





| ministration, will direct the preparation 


or 4.7 per cent below the 60,520,000 acres | 
harvested in 1930. 


|at 40,692,000 acres, is about 3 per cent 


Social Work 
By Transient Families 


[Continued from Page1.} 


during the past year and a half caused 
even a larger number of families to fol- 
low this means of existence and have 
seriously increased the social, problems in 
some localities. . 

“The Travelers Aid Society has been 
closely in touch with the problem of the 
transient family for a number of years, 
and the President’s Emergency Committee 
for Employment is, therefore, asking your 
cooperation in the preparation of a brief 
report on practical methods for discour- 
aging this movement of families and of 
handling the problem in general. 

“If you find it possible to comply with 
this request for cooperation we would 


like you to make a study of a sufficient} Black powder has replaced compressed 
number of localities so that you may feel| air for discharging the carriage on which 
sure that you have a sound basis of facts|the airplane rests, while newer methods 
for the preparation of a guidance report. | of installing the catapults are being de- 
We would like to have you include '-) — ———__-—— tas 
eral cities and also the States of Arizona 
and Florida in your study.” 

The association is the fifth large wel- 
fare organization to ally its forces with 


‘Gold Inflow in June 
Seen» sane een | Brings Total Stocks 


Miss G. Eleanor Kimble, of the staff | . . 
Near Five Billions 


greater weight in recent years has made 
necessary development of launching equip- 
ment of new types, according to infor- 
mation recently made available at the 
Department of the Navy. Installation of 
new catapults on cruisers of the “Omaha” 
class is to be undertaken in the near 
| future. ' 





of the association and of the University | 
of Chicago School of Social Work Ad- 


of the report. This will be placed in the 
hands of local agencies throughout the | 
country handling this transient phase of 
relief administration. 

The association will cooperate in its 
studies with the Family Welfare Asso- 
ciation, which, at the request of the 
Emergency Committee, is preparing a 
similar guidance report dealing particu- 
larly with the care of individual home- 
less men. 


Money in Circulation and 
Money Stocks Showed 
Increases in June, Says 
Treasury Department 


The flow of gold into the United States 
: == }continued during June, an increase of 
revisions were made for oats of 1,500,000 | @Pproximately $156,000,000 over the pre- 
acres, or 3.5 per cent; for tame hay, 4,-|ceding month resulting in gold holdings 
400,000 acres, or 7.5 per cent; for flax,|in the Treasury and Federal Reserve Sys- 
250,000 acres, or 6 per cent, and for pota-|tem of $4,953,771,670, shown in the circu- 
toes 230,000 acres or 6.7 per cent. | lation statement of the Department of 

Wheat.—A reduction of 19.2 per cent in| the Treasury made public July 19. 


acreage sown to all Spring wheat when A further increase was recorded in gold 


combined with an increase of 3 per cent | stocks by the Federal Reserve System dur- 


in Winter wheat acreage now places the 


ing the week ended July 8, when the total 
total acreage for 1931 at 57,669,000 acres 


reached $4,962,000,000. This represented an 
increase of approximately $4726,000,000 dur- 
|ing the fiscal year. 


Nature of Holdings 
The total of $4,953,771,670 of gold and 
bullion on June 30, the Treasury brought 
out, does not include gold bullion or for- 
eign coin other than that held by the 
Treasury, Federal reserye banks and Fed- 
eral reserve agents. Gold held by Fed- 


Winter wheat acreage, now estimated 


larger than the 39.514,000 acres harvested 
in 1930. Durum whcat acreage, estimated 
at 3,543,000 acres, is 25.6 per cent smaller 
than in 1930 while other Spring wheat 
acreage, estimated at 13,434,000 acres, is 
17.3 per cent below the harvested acreage | 
last year. Part of the decrease in Spring 





For launching airplanes into flight from small decked vessels and under other cramped conditions for taking 
off, the United States Navy has developed a catapult which is undergoing tests at the Naval Aeronautic Station 
at Anacostia, D.C. An explosive charge provides the energy to operate the launching device, which catapults 


The photograph, by Underwood and 
Underwood, catches the catapult and airplane at the moment of exploding the charge. 


Lar ger Catapults for Launching | 
Navy Planes Will Be Constructed 


Experiments on Equipment for Cruisers, Tests Show, Will | 
Perfect Heavier, More Powerful Device 





Perfection of aircraft of larger size and| veloped in the interests of efficiency and | 
| saving of space, it was said. Further in-| 


formation made available at the Depart- 
ment follows: 


| 1923 were deisgned to handle airplanes 


;of a maximum weight of 3,500 pounds, | 
|but the aircraft now assigned to light) 


| cruisers weigh at least 4,000 pounds each 
|and cannot be launched with the smaller 
|equipment. The cost of the new 


| pair costs are expected to mount because | 


of more elaborate construction. 


Runs at High Speed 

Airplanes of the flying boat amphibian, 
| carriage which is propelled forward at 
extremely high speed when the powder 
|is discharged. As the car nears the end 
of the run it is going at a speed com- 
parable to that of a plane taking off from 
the water or a field and the aircraft is 
| thrown forward into flight when the car- 


riage reaches a device which suddenly | 


checks its progress. 


' 
Ship-to-shore air mail and passenger | 


service depends on the use of catapults 
modeled after those developed by the 


| Navy, while a further use for this equip- | 


;ment has been found by the British who 
j}are making installations ashore for the 
jlaunching of heavy bombers from small 
| fields. 


| Two Types Are Used 


| Both fixed catapults and those built on! 


turntables are employed, but the naval 
|demands have led to adoption of those 


| turntable types with an extremely small | 


| radius. Some commercial -ships, par- 


| ticularly the French liners, use the fixed | 
| type while the Germans prefer turntable | 


types with a large radius of action. 

| The duration of launching is from one 
|to one and one-half seconds, depending 
|on the length of the run and the speed 
|at which the car is propelled. The speed 
| is so great that the acceleration is about 
| three times the acceleration due to gravity 
| while the shock at the end of the run 
|requires that the car resist a force 100 
times its weight. 


The economic problem has prevented 


| widespread use of this equipment on com- | 


|mercial steamships since » sufficient 


| solved. 
| will materialize in the near future,” Mr. 


Floating Airports 
To Aid in Ocean 
Flying Predicted 


Use of Midsea Landing Fields 
Is Seen in ‘Near Future’ 


By Representative 
Thatcher 


Floating or island landing fields along 
tramsoceanic airlanes to insure safe, com- 
fort@ble and convenient overseas air 


| travel were predicted for “the near fu- 


ture” in an oral statement July 10 by 
Representative Thatcher (Rep.), of Louis- 
ville, Ky., a member of the House Ap- 
propriations Committee. 

Such a plan might be developed, he 
said, by international agreement and 
subject to international control. 

“The successful flight of Post and Gatty 
around the top of the world illustrates 
the fact that if and when mid-sea sta- 
tions are maintained in the Atlantic and 
Pacific oceans the problem of trans- 
oceanic commercal aviation will be largely 
It seems to me that such stations 


Thatcher ‘said. 





The catapults constructed in 1922 and} 


type | 
| is $22,000 each, while maintenance and re- | 


|or seaplane type are placed on a movable | 


creases in acreage this season are: Corn | 
4.1 per cent; oats, 2.8 per cent; tame hay, 
0.9 per cent; potatoes, 10.7 per cent; and 


wheat acreage is due to abandonment of 
acreage in eastern Montana and western 
North Dakota since seeding time. 


eral reserve banks under earmark for for-| amount of high-tariff traffic to offset the 
eign account is excluded, and gold held| high cost of operation. Safety has been 


abroad for Federal reserve banks is in-| assured while technical perfection has 
cluded. 


| 4.7 per cent. 


|records indicate that during the pericd | 


|in the area west of the Mississippi River, | 


e—column 





sweet potatoes, 20.6 per cent, while cot-} 
ton decreased 10 per cent; barley, 1 per} 
cent; flax, 15.2 per cent; tobacco, 1 per! 
cent; wild hay, 3.8 per cent, and wheat, | 


Revised Estimate 
The estimate of 361,589,000 acres for 
1930 represents revisions of the acreages 
of many crops since December, 1930, based 
largely upon such census returns for 1929 
as have become available. The census 


1924 to 1929 the Crop Reporting Board's | 
estimates failed to make sufficient allow- | 
ance for the expansion in crop acreage | 


or for the contraction 
of that river. 

The present revision in the 1930 acreages 
amounts to a net reduction for all crops 
of about 4,600,000 acres, or 1.4 per cent | 
from the December 1 estimates. Upward 
revisions were made for corn of 600,000 
acres, or 0.6 of 1 per cent; for wheat; 


in acreage east | 


1,400,000 acres, or 2 per cent; for barley, 
460,000 acres, or 4 per cent. 


Downward | 





Insurance—-(P 5--e 5, 6, 7). 
Labor—(P 1--c 4, 7) (P 6--c 5). 
Law—(P 1--c 5). 


Mines and Minerals—(P 1--c 4) 
(P 8--c 3). 


National Defense—(P 1--c 3, 7) 

(P 2--c 4, 5) (P 3--c 3) (P 6--c 2). 
Patents—(P 4--c 1, 2). 
Postal Service—(P 1--c 1, 3) (P 3--c 1). 
President's Day—(P 3--c 5). 
Prohibition—(P 1--c 4). 
Prisons—(P 3--c 5). 
Public Hea!th—(P 3--c 7). 
Public Utitities—(P 1--c 1) 

(P 5--c 1, 2, 5, 6) (P 7--c 6). 
Radio—(P 6--c 3). 
Railroads—(P 1--c 7) (P 6--c 1, 2, 3, 7). 
Retail Trade—(P 7--c 2) (P 8--c 1). 
Shipping—(P 6--c 6). 


| 


Social Welfare—(P 1--c 5) (P 3--c 2) 
(P 8--c 5, 6). 
State Finance—(P 3--c 2) (P 4--c 6). 


State Legislation—(P 4--c 6) (P 5--c 4) 


State Taxation—(P 1--c 4) (P 4--c 2, 6) 
(P 5--c 1). 


Supreme Court—(P 1l--e 4). 
Taxation—(P 1l--c 2) (P 4--c 2, 6). 
Topical Survey—(P 8--c 3). 
Trade ,Practices—(P 8--c 3). 


Transportation—(P 6--c 3, 6). 
Wholesale Trade—(P 6--c 6). 


| 


indicated at 869,013,000 bushels compared 
with 863,430,000 bushels harvested in 1930. 


with 612,268,000 bushels last year; durum 


pared with 194,057,000 bushels in 1930. 


| bushels, was only slightly smaller than the 


|other hand, North Dakota and Montana, 
jing the poorest prospects in the past dec- | : » Ww 

jade as a result of continued deficiency of | tributed to the substantial gain in gold 
{Spring and early Summer rainfall. 


|of old wheat on farms on July 1 are esti- 
|mated at 32,121,000 bushels or 3.7 per cent 


| 161,000 bushels on farms July 1, 1930. | 
| 


| tions were favorable in most of the States | 


jin the acreage of cotton, and 


The production of wheat in 1931 is now 


statement: 
In this total the Winter wheat crop is! 


estimated at 712,611,000 bushels compared 


|}culation and money stocks were shown 
during June. At the end of the fiscal 
year on June 30, money in circulation ag- 
gregated $4,819,949,520, representing an in- 
crease Of $117,000,000 as compared with 
the preceding month, and of nearly $300,- 
| 000,000 as compared with the same date 
|of last year. 


Per Capita Cireulation 
Per capita circulation on June 30 was 
| $38.56 as compared with $37.66 on May 

31, and $36.71 on June 30, 1930. These 
figures were based on a population of 125,- 
| 007,000 for June 30, last; of 124,853,000 for 
|May 31, and of 123,156,000 for June 30 
last year. 

The circulation statement showed that 
total money stocks on June 30, 1931, 
reached $9,088,300,040, represcnting a gain 
of approximately $295,000,000 during the 
month, and of approximately $711,000,- 
000 since June 30 last year. 

This increase, 


wheat 32,220,000 bushels compared with 
57,105,000 bushels last year and other 
Spring wheat at 124,182,000 bushels com- 


The combined production of durum and 
other Spring wheat in 1931 promises a 
production of only 156,402,000 bushels com- 
pared with 251.162,000 bushels in 1930. If 
such a prospect materializes it will mean 
the second smallest Spring wheat crop in 
the past 20 years. The smallest crop in 
this period, that of 1916 with 155,765,000 | 


1931 estimate. 

As between Winter and Spring wheat 
production there are some marked con- 
trasts this year. In the southwestern 
Plains States a Winter wheat crop much | 
above average is being harvested. On the 





the leading Spring wheat States are fac- 


| stocks during the month. Another factor 
Farm stocks of wheat July 1: Stocks| Was the increase of $139,000,000 to the total 

}of $2,101,578,450 in the value of Federal 
| reserve notes. 


of the 1930 crop, as compared with 47,-| Of the aggregate gold holdings on June 


30, $3,695,736,916 was in the Treasury 
Outlook for Corn vaults, an increase of $28,000,000 as com- 

Corn.—The estimated acreage of corn) pared with the preceding month. Federal 
for harvest in 1931 was 105,557,000 acres, | reserve banks held $896,822,030 in gold and 


| which is an increase of 4.1 per cent over | bullion, representing an increase of $118,-° 


the revised estimate of 101,413,000 acres | 000,000. Gold in circulation totaled $361,- 
grown in 1930, and is a larger area than | 212,724, increasing slightly as compared 
in any year since 1917, Planting condi-| with the preceding month. 

The Treasury held $4,227.401.478 of the 
and farm labor was plentiful, so that the|total money stock of $9,077,300,048 as of 
increase was quite general over the entire| June 30. Total money held outside the 
country. |'Treasury was $7,046,008,235, this dis- 

In the 11 corn belt States the indicated | crepancy in the total being accounted for 
increase amounts to 1,646,000 acres, or|by the fact that the amount of money 
about 2.6 per cent. Much larger per- | held in trust against gold and silver cer- 
centage increases were reported in the/tificates and notes of 1890 are not in- 
South Central States due to the reduction | cluded in the total. 


in the The money held in the Treasury in- 
western States where there has been anj|creased approximately $28,000,000 during 


| upward trend in corn acreage for several| the month, and approximately $206,000,- 


years. 000 during the year. Money outside the 

The cendition on July 1 was 83.7 per cent Treasury increased $270,000.000 during 
of normal, as compared with 79.9 per cent | the month, and approximately $783,000,- 
on July 1, 1930, and an average of 80.8/000 as compared with the same date a 
per cent for the 10-year period, 1920-1929.| year ago. Total mofey holdings of the 
This condition indicates prospects for av-|reserve banks was $2,226,058,715 on June 
erage or better than average yields in| 30, increasing $153,000,000 for the month, 


practically the whole area from Virginia, | and $485,000,000 for the 12-month period. | 


Kentucky and Missouri north and in a| Federal reserve notes in circulation on 
few other scattered States. The initial| June 30 totaled $1,708,417,562 of the ag- 
estimate of production, based upon the | gregate of $4,819,949,520 in circulation as of 
condition on July 1 was 2,967,953,000 bush- | that date. Gold certificates in circula- 
els as compared with the very low pro-|tion totaled $996.516,048; national bank 
duction of 2,093,552,000 bushels in 1930.) notes, $658,363,353: silver certificates, 
and an average of 2,761,000,000 bushels for $377,148,924; gold coin and bullion, $361,- 
the previous five years 212,724; United States notes, $299,427,- 
(The tabulated summary of the 291; subsidiary silver, $272,985,316: minor 
forecasts of the Department with ad- | coin, $117,382,684; standard silver dollars, 
ditional comments on crops and fruits | $34,326,490; Federal reserve bank notes, 
will be printed in full text in the issue | $2,929,378, and Treasury notes of 1890, 
of July 13.) $1,239,750. 


Substantial increases both in money cir- | 


in a measure, was at-| 


| been achieved as the result of a decade | 
The following additional information was | of experimentation and the equipment is |The birth rate, judging by the same 
made available based on the circulation | in every-day use by air forces of several} month, is approximately 27.15. 


| nations. 





Islands Utilized 


| “Of course, wherever islands of the sea 

may be utilized for such purposes this 
| need is fully met. In addition, however, 
| floating stations would have to be main- 


| 


lair tr here and there along the lanes of 


air travel across the oceans, so that air- 
|Planes and perhaps dirigibles might find 
j}anchorage at convenient points in the 
mid-seas. 


“The intervals between the locations of 
such stations need not be as short as the 
intervals between our cities and inland 
landing fields. The power and endurance 
of the modern motor is marvelous. The 
convenience and comfort of the passengers 
may determine the frequency of such sea- 
| stations to meet the air navigation needs,” 
| he explained. 


International Arrangements 


“My own idea has been that such float- 
ing stations in the oceans could be pro- 
| vided and maintained under some sort of 
international arrangement. I believe that 
| modern science can work out some feasible 
| plan for these floating air stations at sea 
at a reasonable cost. Possibly at shoaly 
| points in the sea, locations can be made 
where permanent stations can be con- 
structed and necessity for floating sta- 
tions obviated. Three or four such sta- 
| tions between our east coast and Irish 
coasts would be sufficient under present 
| day conditions. 


“Doubtless use of airplanes will be de- 
veloped for commercial and air mail pur- 
poses and greater comfort will be pro- 
vided for passenger service. I believe 
that the skill and resourcefulness which 
characterize our scientific progress today 
may be able to work out in some satis- 
factory manner this question of sea sta- 
tions for the needs of aviation,” he de- 
clared. 


Development Seen 

“The time may come, therefore, when 
trangoceanic passenger service will- be 
carried on largely by air, leaving the 
freight cargoes to the slower greyhounds 
of the sea. In course of time, therefore, 
it is possible the sea may be spotted with 
air stations of this character. So much 
has been accomplished during the pres- 
;ent generation in aviation and radio and 
|such fields that nothing seems impos- 
sible and no vision of the things that 
jare to be, in the light of what has been 
! accomplished, is impossible. 

“These stations in the seas, of course, 
would have to be properly equipped for 
night flying and would need repair shops 
with materials and_ supplies. Radio 
equipment would be necessary to provide 
| weather reports to warn fliers when it 

might be advisable to wait for adverse 
, conditions to clear away,” Mr. Thatcher 
said. 

“In bringing about such ocean facilities 
for navigation, it might be that the prin- 
cipal nations would join in the construc- 
tion of these mid-sea_ stations which 
would ,then be free and open to all the 
world.” 


Panama Canal Vital Statistics 


The annual death rate in the Panama 
Canal Zone, as based on figures for a 
single month of early 1931, is about 13.37. 


(Panama 
Canal.) 
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Larger Packages 
To Be Accepted | 
By Parcel Post 


Proposal of the Postmaster 
General to Increase Size 
Limit of Fourth Class 
Mail Approved by I. C. C. 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
ters have not beers completed. They will 
be dealt with later in a separate report. 

All of the proposals are made primarily 
for the purpose of obtaining increased 
revenue from the parcel-post service to 
offset in some measure the computed defi- 
cit therein which, according to the cost 
ascertainment made by the Post Office 
Department, hercinafter_referred to as the 
Department, has existed for several years. 
The deficit for the fiscal year 1930, as thus 
indicated, was $15,570,730; for the fiscal 
year 1929, $19,778,706; for the fiscal year 
1928, $7,039,930; for the fiscal year 1927, 
$4,479,585; and for the fiscal year 1926, 
$2,959,733. 

In the fiscal year 1930, the excess of 
apportioned expenditures over revenues 
was $25,910,222 in the service to the first 
three zones. For locgl service and for 
service to all zones beyond the third, there 
is shown in each case an excess of revenue 
over apportioued expenditures amounting, 
in the aggregaie, to $9,799,663. Special 
handling revenue for all zones was $539,- 
829, which added to the computed excess 
revenues reduced the deficit to $15,570,730 
as stated. The ccst ascertainment wil: be 
considered in detail in connection with 
the rate proposals to which numerous ob- 
jections have been made. 

Department's Contentions 

The Department states that the present 
limits in size and weight prevent the 
shipment of articles desirable for parcel- 
post service. It further states that it has 
received numerous communications from 
users of the service to the effect that if 
the dimension limits were increased such 
users could and would ship many com- 
modities that are now barred. 

This request was coupled in some in- 
stances with a request that the weight 
limit be increased to 100 pounds; in oth- 
ers, that the present weight limit of 170 
pounds in the first to third zones be ex- 
tended to the other zones. 

The following articles, among others, 
that are now barred because they exceed 
the present size or weight limits would! 
be mailable; small furniture pieces such 
as end tables, card tables, cabinets, 
benches, ferneries, chairs, and telephone 
sets, either boxed, crated, or wrapped; mir- 
rors; ironing boards; incubators; chick 
feeders, and brooders; lard presses; wash- 
tubs; washstands; mixed shipments of dry 
goods, shoes, light hardware, clothing, 
utensils, etc., now sent to one customer in| 
two or more packages; haystack covers;| part of the parcel-post traffic is competi- 
mower knixes; skis; oars; toys, such as tive with express and that a considerable 
wagons, velocipedes, doll carriages, chil-| portion consists of traffic diverted from 
dren’s furniture, sleds, toy automobiles,/the latter by the gradual extension of 
and game boards; garden implements, the size and weight limits. Further ex- 
such as sprayers, hand cultivators, rakes tension, it is contended, will result in 
and forks; automobile and airplane raci-| further diversion of long haul, heavy, and 


Conservation Work | 
Cut by Wisconsin 


Limited Budget Declared 
Compel Reduction in the 
State Personnel 


Mapison, Wis., July 10. 


All conservation activities in Wisconsin 
except forestry will be greatly reduced 
and approximately 50 men in the law en- | 
forcement, fisheries and State park serv- 
ice will be laid off as a result of a reduc- 
tion in the budget by the last Legislature, 
it has just been announced by the Con- 
servation Commission. | 

The budget of the Law Enforcement 
Division, it was stated, was reduced from | 
a requested $258,000 to an available $160,- 
000 for the coming year. The Fisheries | 
Division was cut from $330,000 to less than 
$150,000, and the park budget from $73,000 
to $30,000. A requested fund of $12,000 
for the Research Bureau was reduced to 
$3,000. 


The force of game wardens will be re- 
duced from 69 to 49, it was announced. | 
Nine fish hatcheries will be closed and all 
fish rescue work in the Mississippi River 
bottoms will be stopped. At many of the 
State parks all sanitation activities will be 
discontinued and the new Copper Falls 
State park will practically be closed. 


to 


| 
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New York Group Raising 
Funds for Miners’ Children 


HarRISBURG, Pa., July 10. 

A committee ing New York has begun 
efforts to raise a milk fund for the chil- | 
dren of striking miners in Western Penn- 
sylvania, according to information received 
at the office of Governor Pinchot. Notice 
to the Governor was sent by John Dos- 
passos, who designated himself as chair- 
man of the committee. 

Governor Pinchot recently appealed to 
the American Red Cross for aid for the 
miners’ children, but the request was de- 
nied on the ground that the charter of 
the Red Cross does not permit it to use 
its funds under such circumstances. 





Interest on State Deposits 
Reduced by Connecticut 


Hartrorp, Conn., July 10. 

State Treasurer Roy C. Wilcox has noti- | 
fied the 150 or more banks in Connecticut 
where State funds are on deposit, that 
the State will accept interest of 2 per 
cent per annum as of July 1. This is 
the second time this year that the State | 
has notified banks of a voluntary reduc- 
tion in the interest rate on State monies. 
Prior to March 5 the State received 3) 
|per cent interest on deposits, and volun- 
tarily reduced the rate to 2'2 per cent, 
and has now lowered the rate to 2 per 
cent. | 


ators; flat maps; piece goods; binder| bulky traffic. As to the fact of competi- 
sickies, etc. tion and diversion of traffic there is no} 
Changes in Weight Limits doubt. The extent of the diversion is an- | 
Representatives of mail-order houses; other matter. No adequate figures as to 


this are available. 
Extent of Diversion 

It is not possible on this record to ap- 
proximate how much of the present ex- 
press traffic might be affected by the pro- 
posed changes. The express companies 
have not made any extensive study of their 
own service to determine the extent to 
which packages weighing from 51 to 70 
pounds are now handled by them to desti- 


and representatives of the American Farm 
Bureau Federation urged that opening the 
mails to the larger-sized packages and 
the extension of the 70-pound limit to 
the more distant zones would be of benefit 
to the postal service and to the mail 
users. No evidence was offered to show 
the extent to which such additional serv- 
ice might be utilized. 

Under the Act of Aug. 24, 1912, effective 


Jan. 1, 1913, the weight limit was fixed | nations within the parcel-post zones where 
at 11 pounds and the size limit at 72) the increased parcel-post weight limit is 
inches, length and girth combined. Ef-| intended to apply. 


fective Aug. 15, 1919, the weight limit was 
raised to 20 pounds for the first and 
second zones. Effective Jan. 1, 1914, the 
weight limit was raised to 50 pounds for 
the first and second zones and to 20 
pounds for the other zones. Effective July 
10, 1915, the size limit was increased to 84) 
inches. Effective March 15, 1918, the 
weight limit was increased to 70 pounds 
for the first three zones and to 50 pounds 
for. the other zones; these limits are now 
in effect. 


A single test was made covering express 
shipments forwarded from New York City 
on Dec. 27, 1930, to 47 representative cities 
throughout the United States. This showed 
698 packages weighing 51 to 70 pounds 
consigned to points in zones 4 to 8 in-| 
clusive. The totai shipments on this day 
were less than 50 per cent of normal and, 
for the 47 selected cities, less than 30 per 
cent of the entire movement on the test 
day. 

From these data it is estimated that the 
average number of packages of the weights 
stated forwarded by express from New 
York City to parcel post zones 4 to 8 is in 
excess of 4,500 per day. This computed 
figure is arrived at by multiplying 698 by 
% and dividing by 30 per cent. Obviously, 
this method falls short of establishing data 
from which a reasonable approximation 
{may be made. 

It does not afford a factual basis for any 
prediction as to whether or not there 
would be a material diversion of traffic 
as contended by the express companies. 
From other data of record it might be, 
concluded that the increase in weight 
limit, apart from other factors, would re- 
sult in little if any diversion of traffic. 

Classified In Zones 

It was testified on behalf of the De- 
partment that only a few parcels weigh- 
ing over 50 pounds are now carried for 
delivery in the first three zones. In the 
first and second zones such parcels con- 
stitute but .71 of 1 per cent of the total 
parcels mailed to such zones. In the 
third zone the corresponding figure is .39 
of 1 per cent. 
weighing over 50 pounds that probably 
would be mailed to the zones beyond the 
third if the weight limit were increased 
to 70 pounds would be a smaller per cent 
of the total than the per cent shown 
for the first three zones because of the 
greater postage charges and the fact that 
such charges more closely approximate the 
charges for service by express. 

From exhibits of record it is shown that 
in 1928, the total of all parcels handled 
was 751,980,239. Of this amount, 210,- 
835,775, about 28 per cent, moved to zones 
beyond the third. Of this, 4,917,519 par- 
cels, or 2.33 pey cent, weighed from 21 to 
50 pounds. Upon the basis of these fig- 
ures and under existing rates, an exten- 
sive movement to zones 4 to 8 inclusive, 
of packages weighing over 50 pounds, does 
not appear to be probable. 

The increase in size limit from 84 to 
100 inches, aside from changes in rates, 
is relied upon to bring in the greater por- 
tian of increased revenue. It is not con- 
sidered likely that parcels over 84 inches 
would weigh less than 10 pounds, so that 
packages of all weights from 10 to 70 
pounds would be affected. Many packages 
now within existing weight limits are 
barred because of the size restriction. A 
Iwrge number of these probably would be 
sent by parcel post if the size restriction 
were removed. There are no data of 
record from which to estimate how great 
an increase in the number of shipments 
there would be. The Department esti- 


Estimated Revenue 


The 70-pound limit has not been ex- 
tended because at the time the limit was 
fixed it was considered that the capacity 
of the service would not permit handling 
heavy parcels for any greater distance 
than 300 miles, the limit for the third 
zone. It is now stated that the capacity 
of the service is such that the increased 
business anticipated from the proposed 
increases in weight and size can readily 
be hahdled without an undue increase in 
expense, and that the increase in revenue 
will be sufficient to warrant the estab- 
lishment of the service. 

It is estimated that the gross revenue 
will be increased $5,000,000 as the result 
of the increase in limits. Of this amount, 
$1,500,000 is attributed to the increase in 
the weight limit. These estimates are 
based upon the proposed changes in rates 
applied to the anticipated new business. 
The estimates would necessarily be some- 
what less if based upon the rates now in 
effect. 

The chief objections to the increases 
were made by the express companies. 
They contend that the present limits are 
higher than those required by a reason- 
able parcel-post service and that they 
are in a large measure responsible for 
the deficits. They also state that a large 


Postal Increase Seen 
As Aid to Revenue 


Post Office Department Says 
Business Will Expand 


Increased revenue is predicted by the 
Post Office Department as a result of 
the decision of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission permitting mailing of larger 
parcels. The statement of the Depart- 
ment follows in full text: 

Decision of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission today granting authority to 
the Postmaster General to increase the 
limit of the size of parcels of fourth class 
mail matter from 84 to 100 inches in 
length and girth combined and the es- 
tablishment of a minimum charge for 
parcels measuring over 84 inches, as well 
as an increase in the limit of weight for 
a single parcel from 50 to 70 pounds in 
all zones, is expected to add materially 
tothe parcel post business of the Post 
Office Department. 

Estimates have been made that the in- 
crease in the weight limit will add $1,500,- 
000 to the Department’s revenues a year, 
while the increase of the size of parcels 
to be carried by parcel post will add $3,- 
500,000 to the revenues, making a total in- 
crease in the receipts from parcel post 
of $5,000,000 

The deficit for operating parcel post 
by the Department for the fiscal year 
ended June 30, 1930, was $15,000,000. The 


enue would be about $3,500,000. 
Cost of Service 


There is no estimate as to the amount 
by which the cost of perfoiming p2rcel- 
post service might be increased as a re- 
sult of handling parceis of greater size. 
It is admitted that transporcition costs, 
particularly for railroad transportation, 
would be increased because of the larger 


increase in revenues which is expected | size of parcels. The railroads are paid 
under the terms of the decision of the| upon a space basis. An increase in the 
Interstate Commerce Commission will! size of parcels beyond the present limit 


wipe out one-third of such deficit. 

The regulations carrying into effect the 
decisions of the Commission will become 
operative Aug. 1, 1931. 


|} would tend to increase the space required 
|for transportation and 


[Continued on Page 6, Column 7.] 


It is stated that parcels | 


mated that the probable increase in rev-| 


increase the cost| guage, exc 


ENVIRONMENT OF TOMB OF UNKNOWN 





By Horydczak. 
The Quartermaster Corps of the 
Army is engaged in arranging the 
landscape and laying the roads in 
Arlington National Cemetery to con- 
stitute an approach and environment 
to the Tomb of the Unknown Sol- 
dier, simultaneously with the work 
proceeding toward completion of the 
Memorial Bridge and its approaches 
connecting Lincoln Memorial in 
Washington, D. C., with the cemetery. 
Lee Mansion, within the grounds of 
the cemetery, is also being restored 
and refurnished in the style antedat- 
ing the Civil War. A model showing 
the Arlington Amphitheater, the 
Tomb of the Unknown Soldier, its ap- 
proaches and the landscape treat- 
ment of the environment has been 
submitted by the architect and is set 
up in the corridors of the building in 
which the Quartermaster Corps is 
quartered in the National Capital. 
This illustrates the plan to place 
trees thickly among the graves of the 
soldier dead. The revised design of 
the panel to be carved on the monu- 
ment which will rest over the Tomb 
of the Unknown Soldier has also 
been received by the Quartermaster 
Corps and is shown to the right. The 
design contemplates three allegorical 
figures: Victory in the center pre- 
sents the palm of victory to Valor, a 
male figure, while Peace, with a dove 
perched on her arm, holds the hand 
of Victory. 





Numerous Students From Manchuria 
Being Educated in American Schools 


United States Ranks Next to 


According to Commerce Department 


The United States ranks high among 
the nations of the world in providing edu- 
cation for Manchurian students, accord- 
ing to a report to the Department of 
Commerce from the trade commissioner 
at Mukden, recently made public. The 
32 students now in the United States spend 
approximately $30,950 (United States gold) 
annually. 

Japan leads all nations, according to the 
report, with Germany following closely on 
the United States. Great Britain, Bel- 
gium, France and Austria follow in the 
order named. 

The report of the commisioner to the 
Department follows in full text: 

While many natives of Manchuria go to 
Japan for their education, because of low 
costs of travel, living and tuition, others 
go to Europe and even the United States, 
according to a-recent report made by 
Trade Commissioner John J. Ehrhardt, at 
Mukden, to the Department of Commerce. 

Comparative Costs 

Many natives of Manchuria go to Japan 
for their education. This is due to a great 
extent to the large difference in cost 
for travel, living and tuition. Compara- 
tive costs are also given in the tabula- 
tions. These indicate costs of education 
in Japan and the United States per an- 
num of $230 and $970, respectively. 

The total amount of money spent for 
32 students now in the United States per 
year is approximately $30,950 (U. S. gold) 
and their specialized subjects may be 
classified into the following groups: 
Architecture, chemistry, civil engineering, 
commerce, economics, education, electric , 


Aspirin Is Exempted 
From Ohio Drug Law 


Court Decision. Holds Product 
Is Household Remedy 


Co._umsus, Ono, July 10 
Aspirin was held to be a “household 


|remedy” and therefore exempted from a 


State law requiring that drugs may be 
sold only by a legally registered phar- 
macist, in a recent decision by Judge Ed- 
i ward F. Berry in the Columbus Municipal 
Court. 

The case was brought by the State of 
Ohio, which charged that Dan T. Khoury, 
a grocer, had violated the law by making 
|a@ sale of aspirin. The sale was admitted, 
as was the fact that the defendant is not 
a registered pharmacist. 

The opinion of Judge Berry recited that 
the law provides that retail drug stores 
must be conducted by legally registered 
pharmacists, and that any other person 
who shall ‘‘compound, dispense or sell a 
drug, chemical or pharmaceutical prep- 
aration” shall be subject to a penalty. 
The law exempts sales in original pack- 
ages of certain specified articles “and 
other similar preparations.” 

The court quoted from an opinion by 
the Attorney General, holding that the 
Legislature did not intend to include those 
preparations commonly known as house- 
hold remedies, and held that aspirin 
should properly be included within the 
latter classification. The defendant there- 
|fore was found not guilty. 

“The right of the consuming public to 
buy a harmless article of whom it chooses 
and the right of all merchants to sell a 
harmless article,” Judge Berry said, “is 
|a right that the courts must protect and 
|which the Legislature has not the right 
| to destroy. 

“I further find and hold that the Legis- 
lature of Ohio never intended to restrict 
such a right and by the statutes in ques- 
|tion did not attempt to do so, but on 
| the contrary, by what is to me plain lan- 
epted from the operations of 
the statute, under conditions prescribed 
in the statute, “household remedies.’” 


Japan in Such Instruction, | 


, 


engineering, hydraulic engineering, 


chanics, mechanical engineering, philos- 
ophy, physics, political economy, political 
science, radio, railway administration, 


sociology, statistics and accounting. 


There are 92 government-sent students 
studying in Japan. Of these one is sub-| 
sidized by the Peking Mukden Railway, 
nine by the Boxer Indemnity and 82 by 
the Liaoning (Mukden) Province. 


A careful reader of the topics listed 
might easily notice that there is a student 
studying home economics. Is that a young 
man or a young woman who is taking 
that subject? Presumably speaking, it 
must be a young woman because it is a 
Girls’ Higher Normal School in Tokyo 
where the subject is given. From this 
it may be proved that girls of Liaoning 
Province going abroad to study is only 
in the very beginning. It is quite hopeful 
though to see Liaoning Province send out 
more of her daughters abroad to study! 
because she needs badly qualified young, 
women leaders to take up the various re- 
sponsible positions especially in her edu- 
cational institutions. 

In Japan a student, because of gold 
fluctuations, is usually getting a subsidy of 
approximately $200 which amounts to $280 
U. S. gold a year, or $22,080 U. S. gold 
per year for the whole group of 92 stu- 
dents. From the financial point of viev/ 
it is much cheaper to send a student to 
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Japan to study than to send him some-'! 


where else. 

There are 31 students studying in Ger- 
many. Of these 26 are at their own ex- 
pense and only 5 are supported by the 
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Practice of “Transfers’ 


Broken Up in Prison 


\Department of Justice Says 


Guilty Ones Punished 


A “scheme” by which certain prisoners 
|}who occupy 
| Penitentiary have induced other inmates 

me-/to pay them to facilitate their transfer 

to road camps or other institutions, has | 

; been broken 

taken 

Department of Justice announced 


“key positions” at Atlanta 


up and appropriate action 
to discipline those involved, the 
in a 


statement June 10. 


The Department, the statement said, is 


examining alleged irregularities and spe- 
cial agents have been assigned at the re- 


| quest 
of the Bureau of Prisons. 


of Sanford Bates, Superintendent 


Only a small 


number of men and a comparatively small 
amount of money was involved, it was said, 


and there has been no evidence that money | 


has been paid to any officer or employe 
of the institution or of the Department 


The statement follows in full text: 


The Department of Justice is examining 
into alleged irregularities among the in- 
mates of the Atlanta penitentiary. 
investigation 
agents of the Department at the request 
of Superintendent Bates of the Bureau of 
Prisons. 


The 
was undertaken by special 


Says Scheme Broken Up 


Certain of the prisoners who occupy key 
| positions in the penitentiary have induced 
other inmates to pay them small amounts 
to facilitate their transfer to road camps 
or other institutions. 


men are 


back to the institutions from which they 
came. 


This scheme has now been completely vides that Chase Securities Corporation 
broken up and appropriate action taken 
to discipline those involved. There is no 


evidence that money 


‘Me 
| Chicago Judge Expunges His | 


| Dominguez, sentenced to six months for) 
contempt of court, has had his sentence 


| or to create any unfriendly relations be- 
| tween the two countries and to promote | the case as a background for his charges 


| J. Sonsteby, Chief Justice of the Munici- 
| pe Court of Chicago, I entered an order 


A small number of 
involved and a comparatiyely 
small amount of money was paid. All of 
those prisoners who secured transfer to 
6 camp by improper means have been sent 





xican Consul’s 


Decision Deferred 
Sentence Quashed 


On Inquiry Into 
Alabama Primary 


Order Holding Diplomat | 
In Contempt 


Senate Committee Reserves 
Ruling on Extension of 
Investigation of State 
Election to the Primary 


The Mexican Consul in Chicago, Adolfo 


quashed, according to an announcement 
by the Department of State July 10. The} 
announcement, taking the form of a mes-| 
sage from the Governor of Illinois, Louis 
L. Emmerson, follows in full text: | —_—_—_—_—— 

The Acting Secretary of State today re-| The Senate subcommittee on Privileges 
ceived the following telegram from Louis|and Elections, after a hearing July 10, 
L. Emmerson, Governor of Illinois: | reserved decision on whether it will extend 

‘W. R. Castle Jr., Acting Secretary of | its investigation of the Alabama sena- 
State, Washington, D. C. torial State primary of Aug. 12, 1930. The 

Upon receipt of yours of the seventh committee is already counting the votes 
relative to the arrest of the Mexican Con- | cast in the 67 counties of the State in the 
sul of Chicago by order of Judge Thomas | election when Representative Wililiam B. 
Green of the Municipal Court of that city,|Bankhead (Dem.), of Jasper, Ala., was 
I asked Chief Justice John J. Sonsteby to| chosen United States Senator. The con- 
at once get in touch with Judge Thomas | test is being made by former Senator 
Green in an effort to bring about a satis- | Thomas Heflin. 
factory conclusion of the matter. The fol- The witnesses during the day were as 
lowing statement has just been given out | follows: Horace M. Wilkinson, of Birming- 
by Judge Green: ham, counsel for Mr. Heflin, advocating 

To remove any possible belief that | the extension of the committee's investi- 
my act was any indication of any feeling | gating jurisdiction to the primary as a 
toward Mexico or to the Mexican people| component part of the election; Mr. 
Heflin, who made an historical review of 





| the general good feeling between the two/|of corruption; Robert B. Ivins, of Bir- 
countries, the order being directed only as |mingham, counsel for Senator Bankhead, 
| to the individual, at the request of John | who said the Democratie State Executive 
Committee had the right to prescribe 
, qualifications of candidates and that vot- 
expunging the order of July 7, 1931, which ers must observe the qualifications pre- 
| held Adolfo G. Dominguez in contempt of | scribed under statutory authority; and 
court in the case of the people of the! Senator Bankhead, who said the party’s 
State of Illinois v. Adolfo G. Dominguez | State exeeutive committee had full plenary 
in the Municipal Court of Chicago, authority and the right to act to preserve 
thereby closing the matter.’ | party regularity. ; 
(Signed) “LOUIS L. EMMERSON, Mr. Wilkinson told the subcommittee 
Governor.” that every voter has a right to write, or 
~ | Stamp, on a ballot the name of the candi- 
date he favors, irrespective of the names 
| printed thereon, and that no person or 


“) 
Fox Film Company \ Seales tena power to abridge that sov- 
Is Ordered to Sell | He contended for invalidity of the pri- 


|mary which nominated Senator Bank- 


| head, and that there were improperly dif- 
Loew Theater Stock cite ot 





fering qualifications for the voters, on the 
one hand, and for the candidates on the 
| other. He said no committee has the 
|right to nominate nor abridge the voting 
right of ‘a citizen. He said it was bruited 
about in the primary campaign that if Mr. 
Heflin’s name were written or stamped on 
the printed ballot the entire ballot would 
be invalidated. The eligible voters in Ala- 
| bama, he said, at the primary had to vote, 
| under such a construction, for either Sen- 
ator Bankhead or Frederick I. Thompson, 
whose name also was printed on the bal- 
lot. “Let the subcommittee, or the com- 
mittee, or the Senate deny the basic right 
of a voter to register his wish on the bal- 
lot and you will pave the way for a dicta- 
tor in this country,” he said. 
Authority in Primary 
Mr. Ivins for Senator Bankhead said 


Supplemental Decree Signed 
By Federal Court Directs 
Absolute Divestment of 
Such Securities 





A supplemental decree directing absolute 
}and unconditional divestment of control 
jon the part of the Fok Film Corporation 
jinterests over stock it previously had ac- |! 
| quired in Loew’s, Inc., a competitor, was 
Signed on July 10 by Federal Judge John 
G. Knox, in New York, according to an 


ee by the Department of|neither the voter nor the candidates had 
s . any right to complain regardi the 
| The new decree was entered upon con- ry — 
s yrimary. P Sai 
}Sent of all interested parties, the state- : i Be maid She Denali ae 


Executive Committee has the right to de- 
termine who should be candidates and to 
preserve the party regularity in the pri- 
maries. Voters must observe the qualifica- 
tions prescribed, he said, 

Senator Watson (Rep.), of Indiana, 
asked the witness what he would think 
| about an authority so arbitrary as to fix 
| qualifications of a candidate so as to ex- 
clude those who did not observe party 
regularity. Mr. Ivins replied that the 
| party’s governing committee in the State 
has authority under which it might even 
nominate a candidate for the United 
States Senate without a primary. Sena- 
| tor Watson replied that he thought a law 
| permitting such arbitrary authority ought 
}mental to the final decree which ae | tes ee — ee 
| Signed by Judge Knox on April 15, 1931,) jn all party matters *? a 
terminating in favor of the Government an | Senator Bankhead denied that the in- 
action brought by the Attorney General | vestigating subcommittee has an 

D ‘ s y cause to 
of the United States to compel Fox Thea- | go into the investigation of the i ° 
tres Corporation, Fox Film Corporation| that the State committee has inherent 
and William Fox to divest themselves of | power to stand by tl inci t 
t | p 0 stand by the principles of party 
| ownership of the stock which the had ac- regularity without which any litical 
| quired in Loew's Inc., in violation of the | party would be handicapped. He a the 
Clayton Act. committee had not put into farce a new 
rule but observed one that had been in 

force for years. 


ment said, and is supplemental to the 
|final decree signed by Judge Knox on 
| April 13, 1931, ending, in favor of the 
|Government, the action brought against | 
jthe Fox interests for violation of the 
|Clayton Act. The statement follows in 
| full text: 

Court Signs Decree 

A supplemental decree was signed today 
by Federal Judge John G. Knox directing | 
a further divestment of control on the 
| part of the Fox Film Corporation interests 
}over the stock which they had previously 
|acquired in Loew’s, Inc., a competitor, in 
violation of the provisions of the Clayton 
Act. This decree which was entered upon 
consent of all interested parties is supple- 





Directs Successor 

This supplemental decree directs Chase 
| Securities Corporation as a successor in 
| interest to Fox Theatres Corporation and 
Fox Film Corporation absolutely and un- 
conditionally to divest itself of all shares 
of the voting stock of Film Securities Cor- 
poration which controls the stock of Loew's, 
| Inc., by transferring these shares of stock | 
to be held, voted and controlled by three 
entirely disinterested trustees until com- 
| pletion of the ultimate divestment directed 
by the final decree of April 15, 1931, or 
until the further order of the court. Judge 
Knox appointed as trustees Hon. Thomas 
W. Gregory, former Attorney General of eases in the United States 


merly a Pederal sudge in Buifalo and My M.28, CS, TEDOrUng cages used. tn 
Tita Wileen Paes = nen eh | the following table ae situated in all parts 
} S, s o e country and have an estimated 
a Fetes trustees are to act exclu-| aggregate population. of more than 33,- 
sively as cers of the court and neither | 995.900. The estimated po ulati f th 
ey nat ye as representatives | 89 cities reporting deathe io cause a bp 
,| of the Fox or affiliated banking interests.!749.000. ‘The esti ‘ 7 
: ,000. mated expectancy is base 
The supplemental decree further pro-| on’ the experience of ine aan aien mean 
excluding epidemics. Weeks ended June 

20, 1931, and June 21, 1930: 


Scarlet Fever Shows 
Greater Prevalence 


Number of Cases of Measles 


Also Is Greater for Week 


The United States Public Health Service 
has issued the following statement regard- 
ing the prevalence of communicable dis- 


and Film Securities Corporation shall be 
subject to all injunctions and restraints 
previously imposed 
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pense and only 
ment’s subsidy. 
has to spend about $430 United States 
gold a year, or $4,300 United States gold 
per year for the 10 students. 


2 are at the govern- 


Each student in Belgium | 


There are only four students studying in| 
France, all at their own cxpense and cacn} 


has to spend $640 United States gold a 
year, or $2,560 United States gold a year 
for the four-students. 

There is only one student studying in 


Vienna, and he is specialized in political|@ slight reduction of sentence for good 
behavior or hard work. 


economy at Marchal Chang's subsidy of 
£240 or $1,180 United States gold a year. 
In about a year he will go back to Ber- 
lin University to study three more years 
until graduation. 


Iowa Elects Chairman 


Of Highway Commission | 


Des Mornes, Iowa, July 10. 
Thomas A. Way, of Des Moines, has 
been elected as chairman of the State 


Highway Commission, succeeding Clifford | 
Niles, of Anamosa, who retired from the} 


Commission. 


Dr. J. W. Reynolds, of Creston, has as- | 


sumed the chairmanship of the Board of 
Assessment and Review, succeeding Louis 


H. Cook, of Des Moines, who continues as} 


@ member. 
C. M. Roberts, of Anamosa, has become 
chairman of the Board of Control, suc- 


ceeding A. M. McColl, of Woodward, ei 


| tiring member. 






will be started during the Summer. 
The road camps were established 
make possible employment of prisoner 


on manual labor rather than permitting 


to 


proper duty assessments. Issued by the Public Health Service 
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them to be idle in the penitentiaries. The 


prisoners at the road camps are build 


ing roads, clearing forest land and doing 


similar work on the reservations for whict 
funds are not available. The chief ad 
vantage accruing to a man by transfe 


to a camp is the possibility of earning 
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PRESIDENT’S DAY 
At the Executive Offices 


July 10, 1931 


10 a..m.—Martin Eagan, of J. P. Mor- 
gan & Company of New York, called. 
Subject gf conference not announced. 


10:30 a. m. to 12 m.—The President 
met with his Cabinet. (Cabinet meet- 
ings are held regularly on Tuesday and 
Friday of each week.) 


12:15 p. m.—Kepresentative Eaton 
(Rep.), of North Plainfield, N. J., called 
to pay his respects. 


4:35 p. m.—The President left for a 
week-end trip to his fishing lodge at 
the headwaters of the Rapidan River, 
Va. 





NOTICE 


In observance of the constitutional right of petition, The United 
States Daily accepts for publication advertisements on contro- 
versial questions, but inasmuch as The United States Daily does 
not express any opinion of its own in the publication of news or 
advertising, no responsibility is assumed by The United States 
Daily for the statements made in said advertisements. 


n | 


r 


Advertising announcements on controversial questions are ac- 
cepted from all individuals, groups, organizations or companies, 
but it should be clearly understood that the consummation of con- 
tracts for such advertising by the representatives of the Advertis- 
ing Department does not in any way commit The United States 
Daily to acquiescence in or acceptance of the views expressed by 
those who advertise on controversial questions. 


Whenever the copy expresses views on one side of a controversial 
| question any advertiser wishing to answer such views may do so in 
| advertising space‘ under the same conditions. — Adveriising 
Department, The United States Daily. 
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Ruling on Priority; 
Of Shingle Deviee 
Refused by Court 


Case Sent to Patent Office 
Where Counts of Inter- 
ference Covered Matter 
Not Claimed: by One Party 


Fenton R. BryDLe 
v. 
Harry H. Honicsaum. 
Court of Customs and Patent Appeals. 
Pat. Appeal No. 2750. 

Appeal from the Board of Appeals of the 
Patent Office. Interference No. 55577. 

Cuartes. M. Tuomas, Francis D. THOMAS 
(Arton V. CusHMaAN of counsel), for 
appellant; Cornelius Zasriskie for ap- 
pellee. 

Before GraHam, Presiding Judge, and 
Buianp, Hatriecp, GarreTT and Lenroor, 
Associate Judges. 

Opinion of the Court 
June 5, 1931 
Counts of Interference 


GranaMm, Presiding Judge—The appel- 
lant Fenton R. Brydle filed an application 
for a patent upon improvements in! 
shingles, in the United States Patent Of- 
ficie on Oct. 21, 1924. The appellee, Harry 
Hi: Honigbaum, filed a similar application 
on April 27, 1923. An interferenece was 
declared by the Patent Office between 
these applications, the counts of the in- 
terference being three. Counts 1 and 2 
are illustrative, and are as follows: 


Count 1: A flexible shingle of composition 
roofing material comprising a substantially 
rectangular body, flat throughout its entire 
extent and adapted to be laid with one cor- 
ner to the weather and provided at the apex 
of said weather corner with wings extending 
laterally in opposite directions beyond the 
contiguous lateral converging edges of the 
body, and lying in the same plane as the re- 
mainder of the shingle, said wings being of 
sufficient transverse length to extend in flat 
position beneath portions of the bodies. of two 
juxtaposed underlying shingles of the pre-| 
ceding shingle course to hold down the 
Weather corner of the shingle. 


Count 2: A flexible shingle of composition 
roofing material comprising a substantially 
rectangular body, flat throughout its entire 
extent and adapted to be laid with one corner 
to the weather and provided at theeapex of 
said weather corner with wings extending 
laterally in opposite directions beyond the | 
contiguous lateral converging edges of the} 
body and lying in the same plane as the re- | 
mainder of the shingle, with the upper, edges | 
of said wings sloping in a downward direc- 
tion toward the body of the shingle, said 
wings being of sufficient transverse length to 
extend in flat position beneath portions of | 
the bodies of two juxtaposed underlying the | 
shingles of the preceding shingle course to 
hold down the weather corner of the shingle. | 


Testimony Taken 
Both parties took testimony. In Brydle's 
amended preliminary statement, he alleges | 


he conceived the invention of the counts 
of the interference between the dates of | 








Fidelity 


SATURD 
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Rulings by Board 
Of Tax Appeals 


Promulgated July 10 


Morriss Realty Company Trush No, 1, 
Julia L. Morriss, Vernon S. Morriss, 
Alexander W. Morriss Jr., and Herbert 
S. Morriss, Trustees for Edith Mepham, 
Julia L. Morriss, Vernon S. Morriss, 
Alexander W. Morriss Jr., Herbert A. 
Morriss and Herbert S. Morriss. Docket | 
Nos. 41023, 41024, 45863, 45864. “ 

1. Where a father creates a trust 
and constitutes his sons trustees, the 
avowed purpose of the trust being the 
liquidation of the settlor’s property, | 
and no control over the trustee being 
vested in the beneficiaries, held, a 
trust and not an association. Trust 
No. 1. 

2. Where the settlors of a trust are 
two brothers, and their children are 
made trustees and beneficiaries, the 
purpose being liquidation of the prop- 
erty, the control of trustees by bene- 
ficiaries being limited and the bene- 
ficiaries’ certificates of interest non- 
transferable; held, a trust and not an 
association. Trust No. 2. 


Savings & Loan Association. | 

Docket Nos. 14862, 31801, 39406, 45215. 

Petitioner's payments to holders of 
its “full paid stock” and “savings 
pass-book” shares, determined to be 
dividends rather than interest, and, 
therefore, not deductible from income. 

Petitioner's payment to holders of 
“certificates of subscription to perma- 
nent stock” held to represent interest 
payments. 

Nichols & Cox Lumber Company. Docket 

No, 23601. 

Order: Pursuant to section 601(b) 
of the Revenue Act of 1928 the Divi- 
sion report dated June 25, 1931, and 
promulgated July 8, 1931, in the above- 
entitled proceeding is hereby referred 
to the Board for its consideration, and 
it is 

Ordered: That the decision entered 
July 8, 1931, in the above-entitled 
proceeding be and the same is hereby 
vacated, 


Liability of Note Maker 
Decided by Florida Court 


TALLAHASSEE, Fia,, July 10. 

The maker of a note is repsonsible in/! 
his individual capacity although he 
signs under his name, “as trustee only | 
and not individually,” when the face of 
the document does not disclose the iden- 
tity of his principal, the Florida Supreme 
Court has just held in the case of Spof-/} 
ford v. Hanna, on a writ of error from 
the Pinellas County Circuit Court. 

The opinion reversing the lower court 
was written by Justice Buford. 
Davis concurred 
Brown dissented. 


Justice | 


Priority of State Tax Lien 
Is Construed in Alabama 


Montcomery, Axa., July 10. 


| Attorney General Mitche'l Explains 











Principles of Judicial Appointments 





; = | 
Constitution Does Not Provide That Senators of Party in | 


Power May Dictate the Selection of a Judge, He Tells Min- 
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| Gas Tax Deduction 
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In Oklahoma Fixed 
re On Three Imports 
|Levy Imposed by State Held to| js 
fe Deductible Fixed by Court 


Be Deductible From Fed- 

eral Return | 

| . . 

of Oklahoma is deductible in the Federal Decisions Are Announced 








|for the President to confer 
|with Senators from the interested State 


specially and Justice | 





MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., July 10.—There is 
no basis in the words of the Constitution 
for the contention that Senators of the 
party in power from a State from which 
a judicial appointment is to be made, 
may dictate the selection, the Attorney 
General, William D. Mitchell, declared 
here today in an address before the an- 
nual meeting of the Minnesota State Bar 
Association on “The Appointment of 
Federal Judges.” 

Mr. Mitchell explained that the cus- 
tom has long prevailed, and» still exists, 
informally 


before nominating Federal officers. 


If a Senator insists upon the appoint- | 


ment of one man after he is advised the 
appointment will not be made, refuses 
to. make other suggestions, and refuses 
to consider other suggestions submitted 
to him by the President, there is no ques- 


the President proceeds to make an ap- 
pointment, he continued. 

That part of Mr. Mitchell’s address 
dealing with the general principles of 


the system of judicial appointments fol- | 


lows in full text: 


Selection Outlined 


Of Federal Judges 
The bar has a vital 
quality of Féderal judges. 
powerful influence in their selection. 


interest in the 
It exercises a 
It 


‘is charged with heavy responsibilities in 


the exercise of that influence, and with a 


duty to aid the appointing power in wise) that contention has never been taken se-| 


the inner workings of our constitutional 
system should aid the members of the 
bar in performing this duty. 


It seems to me, therefore, that I may 


|with advantage speak of the respective nomination. 
\functions of the President and of the | the appointment, not to the nomination. 
Senate in the matter of selection, nomina- The advice and consent called for by the | 


tion. confirmaticn, and appointment of 


Federal judges, and of the methods that|not by individual Senators of the party | 
‘are followed in Washington in selecting) i power. 
/the men who are to fill these important | 


posts in our great Federal judicial system. 


Section 2 of Article 2 of the Constitu- 
tion provides that the President: 


shall nominate, and by and with the ad- 
vice and consent of the Sgnate, shall ap- 
point ambassadors, other public ministers 
and consuls, judges of the supreme court, 
and all other officers of the United States, 
whose appointments are not herein other- 








| the President, but with what may be called 
|@ veto power in the Senate. 

The constitutional debates leave no 
|doubt as to the purpose in giving the 
, Senate the power to confirm or reject 
|/nominations. It was a double one. One 
| wae to insure that the President dis- 
| tribute appointments fairly among the 
| States. With respect to the appointment 
|Of district judges, that purpose is unim- 
| portant as the law requires they be resi- 
|dents of their districts. The other pur- 
pose was. to give to the Senate a voice as 
to the quality of the men to be appointed, 
|and thus the Senate has a constitutional 
| power and duty to examine the qualifica- 
| tions of men nominated by the President 
|} for judicial office. 
There are three steps in the constitu- 


|tional procedure, First, the President 


|nominates. That is, he selects the man | 


| and proposes to the Senate that he be 
appointed. The Senate then either re- 


pointment, but the consent of the Senate 
;does not end the matter. An appoint- 
|/ment by the President must follow. The 
constitutional requirements would be fully 
satisfied if the President selected a man 
for judicial office and made a nomination, 
| without first consulting any Senator. 
There has never been any serious con- 
tention that the Constitution requires the 
President to. consult’ with Senators he- 
| fore making a nomination. There have 
heen sporadic claims that the phrase “ad- 
| Vice and consent of the Senate” means 
| that the Preisdent must obtain the: in- 
| formal, advice or consent of some mem- 
bers of the Senate of his own political 
| party before making a nomination, but 


i selections, and a fuller understanding of | riously. \ 


| The Constitution says that the President 
| Shall nominate, and by and with the ad- 
| vice and consent of the Senate, shall ap- 
| point. The advice and consent follows the 
It is advice and consent to 


| Constitution is of the Senate as a body, 


‘Custom of Informal 
Consultation Followed 


| Notwithstanding this is the plain mean- 
| ing of the Constitution, there has pre- 
| 


the Government a custom, made inevita- 


tion of senatorial courtesy involved when | jects the proposal or consents to the ap- | 


nesota State Bar Association 


income tax return of the consumer who| 
|pays it and to whom it is not refunded, | 
|according to a ruling of the Income Tax 
Unit of the Bureau of Internal Revenue 


| (E, 'P. 2580.) If, however, the tax is added 


tion that Senators, of the party in power, 
from the State from which the appoint- 
ment is to be made, may dictate the se-| 
lection. The advice and consent of the 
Senate provided for in the Constitution 
follows the nomination, and is advice and 
consent not to the nomination but to 
the appointment, and is the action of 
the Senate as a body and not of part 
of their number. 


Conferences Are Said 


To Forestall Opposition 

2. Since the Senate has the power to 
confirm or reject, the wise course for @ 
President is to forestall opposition by con- 
ferring with the Senators of his own party, 


and even those of the opposition party 
from the State where the appointment is 
to be made, and obtain their support and 
| approval of the proposed nomination. 


3. In most cases the President must ob- 





tain suggestions from others, and there | 


| is every reason why he should invite the 


| suggestions from the Senators represent- | 


ing the State from which the appointee is 
to come. 


4. In the case of local appointments, 


such as District Judges, no good reason | 


can be advanced why the President should 
not make his selection from names pro- 
| posed by Senators of his own party repre- 
senting the State in which the appoint- 
ment is to be made, if the men they 
suggest are well fitted for the post and 
| not inferior to other available candidates. 
| 5. The custom has long existed and pre- 
| vails in this administration for the Presi- 
|} dent in making judicial appointments to 
consult in advance with the Senators from 
the State from which the selection is to be 
made, to invite suggestions from those 
| Senators, and often to make his selection 
| from names proposed by those Senators 
where he is satisfied that the advice and 
suggestions are sound and that the men 
proposed are qualified and as well fitted 
as any under consideration. 


Policies Outlined 


\In Other Appointments 

6. The procedure outlined prevails par- 
ticularly with respect to District Judges, 
| where the selection must be made from 
a particular State. 


| In the case of Circuit Judges, where 





| of several States, if the Senators from 


|to or made a part of the business expense 
lof the consumer, it cannot be deducted | 
by him separately as a tax, it was held. 
| A 1931 Oklahoma law (H. 461) appears, 
to impose the tax upon the consumer, the 
ruling stated, and for that reason the 
|amount paid and not refunded to con- 
|sumers is deductible in making Federal 
income tax returns. | 


Two Plans Submitted 


| 


To Solve Florida’s | 


| Financial Problem 








Group of Measures Provid- 
| ing Tax Revenue Sources 
Contained in Program of | 
Special Committee 


‘TALLAHASSEE, Fta., July 10. | 


Two programs for solution of Florida’s 
financial problem were presented in the 
;form of house bills on the second day of 
|the second extraordinary legislative ses- 
sion. The minority program centers 
around House Bill No. 1 which calls for 
a transfer of $2,300,000 from the gasoline 
tax funds allocated previously to the State 
|road department for the general revenue 
fund. : 

The special committee program is con- 
|tained in a number of bills providing tax 
|revehue sources from which the House is 
asked to select such measures as will pro-| 
| vide elimination of all State ad valorem 
{taxes but the one mill for schools ordered 
| by the State Constitution. 

The tax schedule of bills introduced at 
|the request of the special program com- 
| mittee are: 

Gasoline tax of 1 cent in addition to| 
l6 cents now levied for general revenue 
| fund. 

Sales tax on nonessentials: 
| Candy, 1 cent on each 10 cents retail 
| value with exemption on factory packages 
| up to 10, cents. 

Ammunition, $4 per 1,000 rounds. 
Playing cards, 5 cents per deck under 


} 


vailed almost from tne organization of|the President may select from any one|25 cents value, 10 cents per pack over 25) 


} cents selling price. 
Soft drinks, 1 cent per 5 cents of price. 


On Certain Cherries, Wool 
Overcoatings and ‘Kiddie 
Sets’ at New York 


NEw York, July 10.—A ruling just made 
by the United States Customs Court here 
reduces the duty rate on certain imported 
cherries. The merchandise was taxed, 
upon entry, at 6 cents a pound, under 
paragraph 737 of the Tariff Act of 1930, 
as dried cherries. Judge Evans fixes duty 
at 2 cents as cherries in their natural 
state. 


The ruling sustains protests of the W. 
A. Camp Co., J. Landes, the A. Wilson 
Co., Materne & Hess, the Biddle Pur- 
chasing Co., Austin, Nieahols & Co., Milan 
Cernosia, the George Segal Co. and the 
Standard Food Products Corporation, of 
New York, and the Boston Brokerage Com- 
pany and M. Winer & Co., of Boston. 
(Protests 490730-G-eic.) 


Overruling a protest of Louis Holtz & 


| Sons Co., and Levy Bros. and Adler, Inc., 


of Rochester, N. J, the court finds that 
certain imported, wool overcoatings and 
cloth were properly assessed at 50 per cent 
ad valorem and 45 ccnis per pound, under 
paragraph 11090, Tariff Act of 1922. (Pro- 
test 410580-G-118-30 and 410581-G-117.) 
The duty on kiddy sets is lowered in a 
decision sustaining a protest of Albert 
Lorsch & Co., Inc. The sets, consisting 
of a small necklace, a brooch and a brace- 
let, mounted on a card, decorated with 


|a picture of two small children and a 


floral design, were assessed as jewelry at 
80 per cent ad valorem, under paragraph 
1428, Tariff Act of 1922. Judge Sullivan 
rules that duty should have been collected 
as follows: The necklace and bracelet, 
being in chief value of beads, as beaded 
articles, at 69 per cent ad valorem, under 
paragraph 1403, and the brooch, being in 
chief value of metal, at 40 per cent ad 
valorem, under paragraph 399, Tariff Act 
of 1922. (Protest 475133-G-35394-30.) 





New York, July 9—The United States 

The court has reduced the duty rate 
on platinum wire, reversing the collector's 
assessment at 60 per cent ad valorem. 
Duty is fixed at 10 per cent ad valorem, 
under paragraph 1459 of the 1922 law as 
“raw or unmanufactured articles not 
enumerated or provided for.” 

This wire, Judge Fischer points out, is 
concededly used only as material and, for 
that reason, must be excluded from para- 
graph 399. This decision sustains a pro- 
test of the New York jewelry importing 
house, Cartier, Inc. (Protest 371268-G- 
26399-29.) 

Quartz glass tubes for ultra-ray lamps 


| bh -| one State are committed to a candidate 
Whose, sangre And which chal wa os e by practical considerations and com 


July 3, 1922, and July 12, 1922, disclosed | 
the invention to others on or before Oct.| The lien which 
10. of the same year, and reduced the same |all property owned by a taxpayer or the, 
to practice between Oct. 1, 1922, and Dec. | payment of all taxes assessed against him 
20, 1922, by the making at that time of|has priority over a chattel mortgage on 
& panel composed of the shingles in ques-|the taxpayer’s motor truck if he owned 
tion. |the truck at the beginning of the assess- 

A motion was afterwards made by|ment year for which taxes are unpaid, 
Brydle to amend his preliminary state- | Attorney 
ment to conform with facts which he al-| has just held in an opin 
leged had been proven by the record, and| Collector of Cullman County. 
this motion was disallowed by the Ex-| 
aminer of Interferences, and, on appeal, 
by the Board of Appeals. Im this court, 
however, counsel for the appellant waives 




























































































the State has upon! 


General Thomas E. Knight Jr.| 
ion to the Tax! 


this motion and elects to stand upon his 
amended preliminary statement as here- 
inbefcre set out. 

Honigbaum alleges in his preliminary | 
statement that he conceived the inven- | 
tion in question on or about July 6, 1922, | 
and reduced the same to practice by the) 
meking of a full-sized shingle on the same 
date, since which date he has continued 
the manufacture of the same. 


Examiner’s Findings 


The Examiner of Interferences found 
that the party Brydle, in 1922, was presi- | 
dent of the Tilo Roofing Company, and | 
during that year took up the use of a) 
new shingle khown as the Arro-Lock, 
which was a square shingle constructed 
with slits near one corner, designed to! 
interlock with adjoining shingles; that on 
observing the workmen opening these 
shingles, Brydle conceived the idea that 
a notch would be much more satisfactory 
in the shingle than the slits in question, | 
and that, thereupon, he took some rec- 
tangular shingles in which he made 
notches and with which he then covered 
a panel board which was thereupon fas- | 
tened upon the outside of the warehouse 


in Brydle’s establishment, in a sloping po- 


sition similar to a roof. 

The Examiner of Interferences 
that the construction of this panel board 
did not amount to an actual reduction 
to practice, referring, in so doing, to 


Crabbs v. Wardell, 57 App. D. C. 241, 19) 


Fed. (2d) 715. This holding referred to 
counts 1 and 3 of the interference. As 
to count 2, limited to wings having the 
upper edges sloping toward the body of 
the shingle, the Examiner found that 
Brydle did not claim to have done any- 
thing more toward the reduction to prac- 
tice thereof than the making of one shin- 
gle prior to 1925. 


Priority Awarded 

He also held that Brydle had no other 
reduction to practice prior to his filing 
date than the panel board in question. 
He.further held that the delay of a year 
and a half in the filing of Brydle’s appli- 
cation after Honigbaum had filed, is fatal 
to Brydle’s claims Of priority, and, argu- 
ing. therefrom, awarded Honigbaum pri- 
ority. 

An incidental question also arose on a 
motion by Brydle to reopen for leave to 
take further testimony, to wit: To offer in 
evidence a letter. from the files of Mr. 
Brownrigg, former attorney for Brydle in 
this patent matter. The motion to reopen 


held | 


CURREN 
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Latest Decisions of Federal and State Courts 


tablished by law: * * * 

The President shall have power to fill 
up all vacancies that may happen during 
the recess of the Senate, by granting com- 
missions which shall expire at the end of 
their next session. 

The adoption of these provisions fol- 
lowed a long debate and discussion in the 
Constitutional Convention as to where 
the appointing power should be vested. 
The conclusion was reached to vest it in 


tT LAW 
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ATTORNEYS—Compensation—Lien—Award by Mixed Claims Commission—Ap- 
pointment of receiver for collection of award and payment of fee out of proceeds— 

Attorneys who prosecuted a claim against Germany before the Mixed Claims 
Commission under a contract with the claimant which provided for the payment 
of compensation to the attorneys only in the event of an award but which did 
not provide that payment of the compensation be secured by a lien on the award 
or that payment be made out of the proceeds of the award, were not entitled, in a 
proceeding in which service of process on the claimant was obtained by publication, 
to the appointment of a receiver to collect the award made by the Commission and 
to pay the attorneys from the proceeds thereof the amount of the fee fixed by the 
Commission, since the fund was not subject to an attorney's lien, in the absence of 


a provision of the contract therefor, and 


in the absence of such a lien a court of 


equity had no jurisdiction to appoint a receiver to collect the fund in order to pay 
the attorneys their compensation therefrom. 
Mellon, Secretary, etc., et al. v. Jones et al.; D. C. Ct. Appls., No. 5154, June 29, 


1931. 
~ 





NARCOTICS—Offenses—Separate sales to same person. on different dates as sep- 
arate offenses—Single sale violative of different sections of act as separate of- 


fenses— 


Separate sales of narcotics by the same seller to the same purchaser on different 
dates constitute separate offenses under the Harrison Nareotic Act and where 


charged in separate counts of an indictment the defendant may be given a separate 
sentence on each count; a single sale, where violative of a section of an act re- 
quiring the sale to be made in or from an original stamped package and also viola- 


tive of another section requiring the sale to be made pursuant to a written order 


be imposed. 


of the purchaser on a blank form issued for the purpose by the Commissioner of 
Internal Revenue, constitutes separate offenses for which separate sentences may 


Blockburger v. United States; C. C. A. 7, No. 4389, June 11, 1931. 





| Admissibility of parole evidence to prove 


USURY—What constitutes—Provision of note for unlawful interest after maturity— 


mistake— 


A note providing for the payment of interest at the legal rate prior to maturity 
and at an excessive rate after maturity was usurious, since the requirement of a 


higher rate of interest after maturity is 


| 


tend to exact interest at the illegal rate 


likely to be as oppressive as a provision 


for a higher rate during the term of the loan; evidence that the payee did not in- 


and that the provision therefor was the 


result of a mistake in using a blank form without knowledge of its illegal require- 
ment was not admissible to. avoid the effect.of the usury, where reformation of the 
note was not sought, since parole evidenee, though generally admissible to prove 
that by reason of a mistake a written instrument does not express the intention of 
the parties, is not admissible where its effect would be to reform an instrument, 


, the reformation of which is not sought. 
Ulvilden v. Sorken et al.; S. Dak. Sup. 


Ct., No. 6787, June 26, 1931. 





Decisions Published in 


Full Text in This Issue 


BANKS—Letters of credit—Bank's failure to honor seller’s draft under letter of 


credit agreement with buyer as bar to recovery of amount of draft from seller after 


seller’s payment thereof— 


was denied. 

he Board of Appeals agreed with the 
decision of the Examiner of Interferences 
as to all of his conclusions, except as to; 
the finding that the making of Brydle’s 
panel board was not a reduction to prac- 
tice. The Beard held as to this matter | 
that inasmuch as Brydle and others had 
been using the Arro-Lock shingles, which 
were well-known to the trade, and had| 
been tested under actual practice, that it| 

































































was not essential that the new shingle, 
whieh simply substituted a notch for the 
former slit, should be subjected to weather 
conditions in order to reduce the same to 
practice; that it was sufficient 
Shingles were laid in such a way as to 
demonstrate that they were practicable 
shingles. 
Priority Is Upheld 
Irrespective of this holding, however 


the Board of Appeals held that Brydle 


if the! 


A New York bank which issued a letter of credit to a seller of goods in Japan 
under a letter of credit agreement with a New York buyer requiring the bank to 
accept on presentment and pay at maturity drafts drawn by the seller on the bank 
for goods ordered by the buyer and requiring the buyer to deposit sufficient fugds 
in the bank for the payment of the drafts and which accepted such a draft when 
presented, but was unable to honor the draft at maturity, because of the suspension 
of its business during the interval between the date of acceptance and the date of 
maturity, was not entitled to recover from the buyer the amount of the draft under 
the buyer’s agreement to deposit the amount thereof in the bank after the buyer, 
because of the bank's inability to so do, had paid the draft supra protest in order to 


avoid liability to the seller for breach of contract, since the bank’s failure to honor 
| the draft in accordance with the letter of credit agreement constituted a breach 
of such agreement and precluded the bank because of the failure of the considera- 
tion for the buyer’s agreement to deposit the funds, from recovering from the 


buyer the amount of the draft, to become a part of the bank’s general assets, 


in an action for the breach of such agreement.—Bank of United States v. Seltzer, 


etc. (App. Div. N. Y. Sup. Ct.)—6 U. S. 


Daily, 1097, July 11, 1931. 





had shown no right to file an amended 


preliminary statement, and that priority 
gbaum, the 


Was properly awarded to Honi 
senior party. 


The facts in this record show an un-| 


usual condition in interference cases 


Brydle testified that on July 3, 1922, he 
conceived the idea of an asbestos shingle 
with lateral notches in it, so that a shin-| 
gle, for example, 16 inches square, might | 
without 
waste, by simply cutting notches in its 
He produced testimony to show} 
that in July, 1922, he made a panel board | 
of such shingles, which is in evidence, and 


be used 4s ua 16-inch shingle, 


sides. 


{Continued on Page 5, Column 1.] 


peals— 


1094, July 11, 1931. 


PATENTS—Shingles remanded to Patent Office — 


Patents 
PATENTS—Interference—Practice—Appeals to Court of Customs and Patent Ap- 


Counts of interference are broad enough to cover both “notched” shingles, which 
B says he invented, and “tabbed” shingles which he says he did not invent; if 
priority be awarded to H, B will have had no day in court in question of-priority 
and invention of notched shingle; if priority be awarded to B, H will have had no 
day in court on issue of his tabbed shingle; to prevent miscarriage of justice, with- 
out deciding facts of invention on evidence, Board is reversed and Court of Customs 


and Patent Appeals remands to Patent Office for such proceedings as may be 
deemed necessary and proper.—Brydle v. 


Honigbaum. (C. C. P. A.)\—6 U. S. Daily, 


Brydle application for Shingles interference with Honigbaum remanded to Pat- 


ent Office,—Brydle v. Honigbaum, 


(Cc, C, 


P, A.) —6 U.S, Daily, 1094, July 11, 1931, 


|mon sense, that the President prior to who does not satisfy the President, he 
| making nominations shall consult infor- | A : 
mally with members of the Senate and|>Y turning elsewhere and finding a man 
| particularly with Senators from the State |i another State whose qualifications are 
|from which the nominee is to be chosen.| Satisfactory and whose confirmation will 
| ‘There are several reasons for this. The!" least not be opposed by his own Sena- 
|Senate is a large body and a busy one.| ‘"* 

|The Senators from the State where aj|,,7- In the case of Supreme Court Jus- 
| nominee resides are in a position to be| tices, with the whole country to choose 
well informed about his qualifications. In,| ftom, the Senators from one State or an- 
|the case of a local appointment, such as ther are in no position even if they were 
|a district judge, the Senators from other | 5° inclined, to attempt a controlling in- 
|States are disposed to defer to the judg-| fluence. Such an appointment is not a 
|ment and superior information of the; /0cal matter, and the entire Senate has 
an equal interest and responsibility. While 


|may solve the matter, and avoid friction | 


were properly taxed at 30 per cent ad 
valorem, under paragraph 214, Act of 1922, 
as earthy or mineral substances, accord- 
over $10. ing to a decision overruling protests of 
| Jewelry, 5 per cent of retail price. Charles A. Redden, New York importer, 
| Chewing gum, 1 cent on each 5 cents.| (Protests 362164-G-35185-29, etc.) 
| Musical instruments, records, music, 5 Ss 
| per cent of retail price. Iw a 1 
Tax on bill boards, 10 cents per square New Rules Issued to Cover 
foot. | ane ® 
| Document stamp tax, ap sente on $100} Taxation of Oleomargarine 
|of face value on bonds, debentures, certifi- | - 
cates of indebtedness, original issues of| | [Continued from Page 1.} 
lcertificates of stock, sales agreements,; Milk, water, or other liquid, and contain- 
| promissory notes, deeds, etc., and 10 cents|img moisture in excess of 1 per centum or 


Fountain syrup, 76 cents per gallon. 
Sporting goods, 5 per cent of retail price. 
Club dues, 10 per cent of amount 


| 





{Senators from the State where the ap-| 

) They are in- 
cline+to support the local Senators in any | 
real and substantial objections they may | 


pointment is being made. 


have to qualifications of the nominee. 


| The Senators from the State in question, 


| therefore, inevitably exercise an influence 
;on the action of the Senate as a hody. 
| This being so, it is the part of wisdom for 
|the President to confer informally in ad- 


| vance with the Senators from the State! 
where the appointment is being made, in| 


}an effort to make a selection which will 
;avoid opposition and result in senatorial 
| confirmation. 


‘Plan Is Declared 
‘To Be Practical 


| The President does not know all cit- 


|izens eligible for public office. He must, | 
to a large extent, depend on suggestions | 
Why should not suggestions | 
|come from the Senators, and if the men 
| they suggest are well qualified and not in- 
'ferior to others available, is there any 


| from others. 


George F. Hoar said: 


| I have always held to the doctrine * * * 
| of the absolute independence of the Execu- 
tive in such matters, as his right * * * to 


cial, * * * on such advice as he shall think 
best. 
no doubt that the Executive must depend 


| the quality of men in different parts of this 
| vast Republic and to learn what will be 
agreeable to public opinion and to the party 
which is administering the Government and 
is responsible for its administration. He will, 
ordinarily, find no better source of such in- 
formation than the men in whom the people 
have shown their own confidence by en- 
trusting them with the important function 
of*Senator or Representative. He will soon 
learn to know his men, and how far he can 
take such advice. : 





a particular State, of the party in power 


should dictate the judicial appointments 
in that State, would be what one writer 
described as an “extraconstitutional con- 
vention” and contrary to the letter and 
spirit of the Constitution, and an open 
|assertion of such a power on the part of 
| Senators has rarely been heard, the fact 
remains that due to the practical work- 


|good reason why the President should | 
not adopt suggestions from that source? | 
| Indeed, if the Senators had no constitu- 
| tional power respecting appointments, the | 
| President would nevertheless consult them, | 
;and invite their suggestions and advice. 
In his autobiography, the late Senator 


make his appointments, executive and judi- | 
But, at the same time, there can be | 


on some advice other than his own, to learn | 


While any convention or arrangement 
between Senators, that the Senators from 


Presidents generally refrain from nomi- 
nating a man for that high post without 
first consulting and inviting the support 
of the Senators from the State of the 
nominee’s residence, the appointment is a 
matter of national concern and the Sen- 
ators from the nominee’s State are not 
by custom or tradition given a controlling 
voice in the matter of confirmation. 


No Trouble Seen 
Over Functions 


During this Administration. there has 
not been, and so far as I can foresee there 
is not likely to be, any issue between the 
Executive and the Senate as to their re- 
spective functions in the matter of ap- 
|pointment to judicial office. The Presi- 
dent does not fail in any case to confer 
with interested Senators in advance of 


them suggestions and recommendations. 


By a process of informal conference and 
discussion in line with President Roose- 
velt’s suggestion that “the common sense 
way is to confer together and try to come 
to an agreement” the effort is to sift out 
the qualities of the various candidates and 
bring about in the end the nomination 
of man well fitted for the post, satisfac- 
tory to the President and to the Sena- 
tors, and of character, integrity and abil- 
ity which will command public respect 
and approval. 


If a Senator from a State in whic 
|@ district judge is to be appointed, sug- 
gests the name of one man and insists 
on his selection for months after being 
j advised that he is not to be appointed, 


so, refuses to make other suggestions, and 
the President himself then informally 
submits to the Senator a list which the 
Senator refuses to consider, a nomination 
then made without the Senator's advance 
approval raises no real issue as to the 
functions or privileges of Senators and 
does not present any question of so-called 
; senatorial courtesy. 

In such case the President has satisfied 
all the traditions. He has consulted the 
Senator; has asked for his suggestions; 
has invited him to propose qualified men; 
has given the Senator the opportunity to 
present reasons against the appointment 
of men proposed by the President, en 
short of abdicating entirely his constitu- 
tional powers, the President could do no 
less than proceed to. make a nomination. 





making nominations and to invite from | 


BI tor violations of the State motor vehicle | 


according to an opinion of Attorney | 
|General I. H. Van Winkle given Governor | 


and the Senator, though invited to do} 


on proxies for corporation voting, powers 
|of attorney, etc. 

Kerosene tax, 3 cents per gallon. 

| License tax act, contains lengthy sched- 
ule of taxes for many classes of business. 

Electricity tax on consumers, 1 cent per 
kilowatt hour for first 50 kilowatt hours, 
% cent per kilowatt hour on second 50 
kilowatt hours and 1-10 of 1 cent on all 
| over 100 kilowatt hours. 

Professional license tax amendment to 
previous license tax law providing a tax 
of $25 on professional men. 

Cigarette tax of 20 per cent of retail 
selling price. 
| Transfer to general revenue of 25 per 
cent of income of hotel commission which 
is sustained by fees. 
| Amusement tax, 5 cents on admission 
of 25 cents or less, 10 cents on admissions 
| of from 25 cents to $1 and 10 per cent of 
| admissions over $1. 
| The special committee also introduced 
|@ bill to amend provisions of the intangi- 
| ble tax act passed by this Legislature at 
| the previous extra session, to strengthen 
| provisions for assessment and collection. 


|Pardon Power of Semnenee 
Of Oregon Is Defined 


SaLeM, Orec., July 10. 

The pardoning power of the Governor 
of Oregon, and the power to remit fines, 
extends to convictions in municipal courts 


| law, 


| Julius L. Meier. 

No authorities were found, according to 
| the opinion, to hold that the constitutional 
|power of the Governor to grant pardons 
|and remit fines does not extend to con- 
|vietions for violations of State laws in 
| whatever court having jurisdiction of such 
| Offenses the judgment may have been 
| entered. 


GOVERNMENT BOOKS 
AND PUBLICATIONS 


Documents described under this heading 
are obtainable at prices stated, exclusive 
of postage, from the Inquiry Division of 
The United States Daily. The Library 
of Congress card numbers are given. 
In ordering, full title, and not the cara 
numbers, should be given. 


common salt. (Sec. 2, Act. Aug. 2, 1886, 
|aS amended by the Act of July 10, 1930.) 
(Ref. 18 Op. Atty Gen. 489.) While the 
ingredients named above are commonly 
used in the manufacture of oleomar- 
garine, the use of other ingredients ex- 
cept those adjudged deleterious to the 
public health (see Sec. 41) is not pro- 
hibited. 

“(b) That for the purposes of this act, 
the following compounds and substances 
{are exempt from tax as oleomargarine: 
puff-pastry shortening not churned of 
emulsified in milk or cream, and having 
a melting point of 118 degrees Fahren- 
heit or more; salad dressings, mayonnaise 
dressings, and mayonnaise products, con- 
taining condiments and spices; and liquid 
emulsions, pharmaceutical preparations, 
o}l meals, liquid preservatives, illuminating 
ols, cleansing compounds, and flavoring 
compounds.” 


Tests Provided 


“Sec. 40. Substances, etc., taxable as 
oleomargarine — Commissioner's decision 
final—When any substance declared by 
any collector of internal revenue to be 
oleomargarine and liable to tax is claimed 
by the owner to be butter or some other 
substance not liable to tax, the collector 
will submit a sample of the article for 
the decision of the Commissioner of In- 
ternal Revenue, under whose direction it 
will be subjected to tests to determine its 
character. 

“Each such sample must weight not less 
than one pound, and must be taken in the 
presence of an internal revenue officer. In 
case search is to be made for unusual 
|coloring matter in oleomargarine, at least 
|two pounds should be sent. (For more 
specific instructions relative to sampling, 
see sec. 112.) The Commissioner’s de- 
cision es to any substance will not afford 
any indication as to what his decision 
will be as to another substance, although 
such other substance may be similarly 
marked and labeled. 

If the decision of the Commissioner, 
when rendered, is favorable to the claim- 
ant, the collector will be directed to re- 
lease the goods. If the Commissioner's 
decision sustains the collector, forfeiture 
proceedings will be instituted.” 

(Signed) H. F. MIRES, 

Acting Commissioner of Internal Reve- 
nue; approved: July 6, 1931, S. Lowman, 
Acting Secretary of the Treasury. 


ings of our system, and as the inevitable 
|result of the joint responsibility of the 
| President and Senate in the matter of 
| judicial appointments, there has grown 
|up a practice by which the Senators from 
the State where an. appointment is being 
made exercise a strong influence in the 
| selection of nominees and in respect to 
| tie enamemation of appointments in their 
State. 





Consideration Given 


To Recess Appointments 


In such a case, if the nominee is wel! 
fitted and no real and sincere objection 
to his qualifications are presented, the 
traditions of the Senate call for confirma- 
tion. Im such case, where the President 
has shown the utmost patience and con- 
sideration, with the Senate about to ad- 


Uniform Crime Repts. for U. 8. and Posses- 
sions—Vol. II, No. 5. May, 1931 Bur. of 
Investigation, U. S. Dept. of Justice. Sub- 
scription price, 50 cents a year. (30-27005) 

S. C., Agric.—l5th Census of U. S.: 19390. 
Bur. of Census, U. S. Dept. of Commerce. 
Price, 10 cents. (31-26275) 

Bienn. Survey of Educ. in U. S., 1928-1930— 


NEW BOOKS 


Received by 
Library of Congress 


Chapt. XI, Educ. of Exceptional Children, 
Bull., 1931, No, 20. Office of Educ. U. S s ; 
Dept. of Interior. Price, 10 cents. E31-437 List supplied daily by the Library 


Transportation and Panama Canal—Price List 


of Congress. Fiction, books in for- 
of Pubs. 25, 20th Ed. Free at Supt. of Doss. 


eign languages, official documents 





Basis Considered 


Of ‘Senatorial Courtesy’ 


This practice is sometimes 
as the rule of senatorial courtesy 
The word “courtesy” is ill chosen. 


deference to colleagues. 


far this practice may be carried 
}contention that Senators may reverse th 
}system plainly established by the word 
of the Constitution and themselves dic 
tate local appointments and leave to th 
| President merely the power to accept o 
| reject, 
While 
land forth in different administration 
/and under varying conditions, the pre 
| vailing conclusions on this suject may b 
summed up as follows: 

1. So far as the Constitution is con 
cerned, it is the President's duty to selec 
the nominee and there is no basis in th 
words of the Constitution for a conten 





known 


The 
practice is not founded wholly on mere 
It is founded on 
the fact that Senators know their own 
people, and their advice and suggestions 
are worth while. The real question is how 
and 
whether there is any justification for a 


the pendulum has swung back 


journ, and a selection by the President 
made and ready for nomination, a last 
minute attempt of the Senator to get back 
on more solid greund, by hurriedly pre- 
senting a list of his own, the considera- 
tion of which would defer the nomination 


ation. 
pointments. 


happen during the recess of the Senate.’ 


e 


S| occur.” 


e 


r 


dent may make a_ recess 


S 
e 
or from death or resignation. 
- (The conclusion of Mr. 
t 
e 


Mitchell's 





address relating to the practical work- 
ings of the sysiem will appear in the 
issue of July 13.) 


to the next session, can not alter the situ- 


A word may be said about recess ap- 
The Constitution gives the 
President power to fill vacancies “that may 


It is well settled that this means “hap- 
pen to exist” and not merely “happen to 
The constitutional practice and 
opinions of the Attorneys General over 
a long period of years show that the Presi- 
appointment 
where a vacancy occurs during the session 
ef the Senate and continues afterward, and 
this is true whether the vacancy results 
from the creation by statute of a new 
place which has not previously been filled, 


(26-26255) 


Animal and Vegetable Fats and Oils. Bur. 
of Census, U. ¥ Dept. of Commerce. Price, 
5 cents. (22-26370) 


Air Commerce Bull.—Vol. 3, No. 1, July 1, 1931. 
Aeronautics Branch. U. S. Dept. of Com- 
merce. Apply at Dept. (29-26634) 

Establishment and Operation of Dept. of Com 


nautics Bull. No. 11, July 1, 1931. Aero- 
nautics Branch, U. S. Dept. of Commerce. 
Apply at Dept. (30-26948 ) 


Notices of Judgment Under Food and Drugs 
Act. 
4 Agric. Apply at Admin. (Agr. 8-878) 


of Agric. Price, 5 cents. Agr. 31-661 
Bienn. Survey of Educ. in U. S., 1928-1930— 


Chapt. XIII, Coll. and Univ. Educ. Bull. 
1931. No. 20. Office of Educ., U. S. Dept. 
of the Interior. Price, 10 cents. E31-438 


Publications Relating to Children’s Bur. and 
Other Publications Relating to Children— 
Price List 71, 13th Ed. Free at Supt. of 
Docs. (26-26175) 

Army Extension Courses—Special Text No. 8, 
Weapons and Musketry. Dept. of 
War. Price, 20 cents. 

Suggestions for Teaching Job of Controlling 
Biack Stem Rust of Small Grains in Voca- 


tiomal Agric. Classes—Leafiet No. 1, May, 
1931, Fedl. Bd. for Vocational Educ. Price, 
10 cents. E-31-439 


Unclaimed Estates in the Netherlands—Pub. 
No. 200, U. S. Dept. of State. Price, 2 cea. 





merce Intermediate Landing Fields—Aero- | 


Food and Drug Admin., U. S. Dept. of | 
Boning Lamb Cuts—Leaflet No. 74, U. S. Dept. | 


and children’s books are excluded. 
Library of Congress card number 
is at end of last line. 





Ralston, Jackson, H. What's wrong with taxa- 
tion? 199 p. San Diego, Calif., Infram inst., 
1931 31-12218 

Rawkins, Ralph R. Photographic printing, 
professional and commercial. 112 p., illus, 
N. Y., Sir I. Pitman & sons, 1930. 31-12499 

Richardson, Ernest C. Classification, theoret- 
ical and practical, and appendix containing 


| essay towards bibliographical history of sys- 
tems of classification 3d ed. (Montogue 
} pubs.) 228 p. N. ¥., H. W. Wilson co. 
1930. 31-12496 
| Rochester savings bank, Rochester, N. Y. In 
Rochester 100 years ago and now. Centennl, 
yr. of .. . 1831-1931. 46 p., illus. Rochester, 
Prtd. by John P. Smith co., 1931. 31-12224 


Simons, Walther. Evolution of internatl. pub- 
lic law in Europe since Grotius. 146 p. New 
Haven, Pub. ior the Inst. of politics by 
Yale univ. press, 1931 31-11898 

Studley, Barrett. Learning to fly for the Navy. 
257 p. N. ¥., Macmillan co., 1931. 31-12506 

Taintor, Sarah A. Secretary's handbook. by 

...ane@ Kate M. Monro. 3d ed. rev. 372 p., 
illus. N. ¥., Macmillan co., 1939. 31-10020 

Volterra, Vito. Theory of functionals and of 
integral and integro-diferential equations, 


by .. .; ed. by Luigi Pantappie; trans. by 
Miss M. Long. 226 p. Lond., Blackie & 
son, 1930, 31-12517 
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Ruling Deferred ‘New Laws Urged to Check 


In South Carolina Expansive Growth of Monopolies Bomar | 


Power Tax Case Chain Stores Product of ‘Our Vicious System 
_ Of Corporation Laws, Says Mr. Brookhart 


Study of Briefs Is Said to Be 
Necessary Before a Deci-| 
sion Can Be Handed Down 
By Federal Court 


ASHEVILLE, N. C., July 10.—Considerable 
study of the briefs will be required before 
& decision can be handed down by a three- 
judge statutory court, which yesterday 
heard arguments on the complaints of 
three South Carolina power companies 
against that State's new kilowatt-hour tax, 
if was announced by Circuit Judge John 
J. Parker, of Charlotte, N. C. 

Sitting with Judge Parker were Circuit 
Judge Elliott Northcott of Huntington, W. 
Va., and District Judge E. F. Cochran of 
Charleston, S. C. The latter recently is- 
sued a temporary injunction against col- 
lection of the tax on petition of the Lex- 
ington Water Power Co., Broad River 
Power Co., and South Carolina Power Co. 

In addition to the plaintiffs, the As- 
sociated Gas & Electric Co. of New York, | 
and the Carolina Power & Light Co. were | 
represented by counsel at the hearing. 


The plaintiff power companies contended | 


that the tax of one-half mill on each kilo- | 
watt hour of electricity generated within 
the State of South Carolina is in viola- 
tion of the Federal and State Constitutions 
and restrains interstate commerce. 
George M. Lepine of New York, general 
counsel for the Associated Gas & Electric 
Co.; W. C. McLain of Columbia, S. C.; 
Arthur Young of Charleston, S. C.; and 
Judge W. L. Martin of Birmingham, Ala., 
appeared for the power companies. The 
State of South Carolina and its Tax Com- 
mission were represented by J. Fraser 


Lyon, Assistant Attorney General of that | 


State. 


Oklahoma Court Rules 


Election May Be Held 


OKLAHOMA City, OKLA., July 10.| 


The State Supreme Court on July 7 
ruled that a court of equity has no juris- 


diction to restrain the holding of an elec- | 
tion authorized by law to be held, since) 


the right involved is a political one, in 
affirming decision of a Lincoln County 
District Court which refused to restrain 
the holding of an election at Meeker, Okla., 
on the question of granting municipal 
franchises for sewerage disposal and 
waterworks systems. 

The opinion’s syllabus stated also: “A 
taxpayer has no such an interest in a 
suit to enjoin the holding of an election 
for the purpose of granting or denying 
a franchise as will entitle him to prosecute 
suit in a court of equity.” 


Political Expenditures 
Of California Utilities 


SACRAMENTO, Ca.ir., July 10. 


Public utilities operating in California | 
under the jurisdiction of the Railroad) 


Commission expended $93,121 for political 
purposes during 1930, according to a state- 
ment issued by the Commission. 

This figure was compared with $91,862 
expended during 1929 and $36,187 during 
1928, it was stated. The figures were made 


available by annual reports filed by the) 


utilities. The Commission by general 
order has required the utilities to file such 
information with their annual reports. 
The statement shows that 
Pacific Gas & Electric Co. expended $25,- 
941, the Southern California Edison Co., 
$37,487, and the Market Street Railway 
Co., $25,500. The remaining $4.191 was 
divided among four other companies. 





Court Ruling on Priority 


Of Shingle Device Refused | 


[Continued from Page 4.) 

marked Exhibit 7. The question as to 
whether this panel board was a reduction 
to practice or not, is warmly contested. A 
determination of this point, however, is 
not essential to the conclusion which we 
have arrived at in the matter. The one 
essential fact is that Brydle claims, in 
his testimony, to have conceived and re- 
duced to practice a notched shingle. 


Differences Outlined 


On the other hand, Honigbaum claims 
to have coneeived the idea of a shingle 
on July 6, 1922, and, on the same day, 
reduced the invention to practice . But 
Honigbaum’'s shingle was not notched. It 
had tabs extending from the weather ex- 
posed corner, beyond the shingle proper. 
He has never claimed to have invented a 
notched shingle. 

The testimony shows that Honigbaum 
disclosed his tabbed shingle to Brydle in 
the Spring of 1923, and that during that 
Summer and Fall, Brydle negotiated for 
a license to manufacture the same. When 
asked for an explanation as to why he 
did this, Brydle testified that he did not 
consider himself the inventor of a tabbed 
shingle, the lateral parts or wings of which 
extended beyond the entire portion of the 
body to the shingle. To quote: 

“X-Q. 85. Do you consider yourself the 
inventor of such 2 shingle at any time? 

“A. Not where “e tab end of the shingle 
extends beyond the entire portion of the 
body of the shingle, no.” 

He reiterated this by 
This testimony was given 
almost ‘four years 
in interference here 


other answers. 
June 6, 1928, 
after his application 
was filed. 

Further Inquiry Ordered 


Notwithstanding this, however, we find 
Brydle’s application containing a specifi- 
cation which reads upon the Honigbaum 
tabbed shingle, and drawings which illus- 
trate it. The claims attached to said 
application, which Honigbaum afterward, 
for the purposes of this interference, 
copied, are broad enough to include the 
notched shingle which Brydle says he 
invented and the tabbed shingle, which 
he says he did not invent. 

It is obvious, therefore, that if this 
interference be permitted to proceed and 
priority be awarded to Monigbaum, Brydle 
will have had no day in court on the 
question of priority of conception and in- 
vention of the notched shingle. On the 
other hand, if pricrity be awarded to 
Brydle, Honigbaum will have had no day 
in court upon the issue of priority of his 
tabbed shingle. 

In such case, to prevent a miscarriage 
of justice, it is apparent that the matter 
should go back to the Patent Office for 
further proceedings. The decision of the 
Board of Appeals is therefore reversed, 
and the cause is remanded to the Patent 


Office for such proceedings as may be 
deemed necessary and proper in the 
premises. 
Judge Bland Concurs 
Bianp, Judge, specially concurring.—I 


agree with everything said in the opinion 
except I feel certain that Brydle’s Ex- 
hibit 7 was a complete reduction to prac- 
tice of the “notched” shingle, otherwise 
there would be no necessity for a remand. 


in 1930 the} 


[Continued fr 


haps the most startling development of 
monopoly in our country at the present 
moment. In 1921 4 per cent of all sales 
were by chain stores. At the beginning 
of 1928 they were 16 per cent, or an in- 
crease of 300 per cent in six years. In 
1920 when the Packers’ Consent Decree 


}was entered there were 27,000 chain stores 
jin the United States. 
}were 70,060 and through the current year 


Last year there 


they have been growing at an accelerated 
pace. About the time of the decree, chain 
stores—food stores principally—did a busi- 
ness of $700,000.000 a year. In 1927 their 
business amounted to $3,000,000,000, a 370 
per cent increase. 

The mail order business has carved off 
another large slice from the local mer- 
chant, and the automobile has taken his 


|customers to the chains in the big cities. 
| An expert has estimated that all of these} 


causes have taken away more than 50 
per cent of the business of the local mer- 
chant. I do not quote this as an euthm- 
| tic figure, but I do know it is sending the 
local merchant into bankruptcy ena de- 
stroying the civic life of the small com- 
munities. 

Much of this is doubtless caused by 
unfair and illegal practices of the big 
chains. The investigation by the Federal 
Trade Commission will bring out the facts 
and if you know any instances yourself, 





Illinois Hearing Set 


On Changed Method 
Of Charging for Gas 


‘Therm Basis Instead of the 
Cubic Foot Is Proposed; 
| 250 Municipalities Are 
Notified of Inquiry 


SPRINGFIELD, ILL., July 10. 
About 250 Illinois municipalities have 
been notified by the Illinois Commerce 
Commission that they may participate in 
a hearing at Chicago next week on the 
question of changing the method of charg- 
ing for gas service to the therm basis 
instead of the cubic foot basis, the Com- 
mission announces. 
Proposals to make the change have 
been made by the public utilities which 
are planning to make use of natural gas 
{to be piped into the State by the Pan- 
handle Illinois Pipe Line Co. and the 
| Continental Construction Co. The therm 
| basis, it was explained orally at the office 
| of the Commission, provides for the meas- 
urement of gas upon its heating value 
instead of by volume. 
Change Authorized 
The Peoples Gas Light & Coke Co., of 
Chicago, has already been authorized to 
make the change, and now has asked the 


Commission for authority to increase the | 


existing standard heating value when a 
change is made from artificial to a mix- 
ture of artificial and natural gas. 
Illinois Power Co., of Springfield, also has 
been authorized to change to the therm 
basis. In the case of both companies, 
| however, customers are given the option 
of continuing on the cubic foot basis. 

Opposition to the use of natural gas 
| by the Illinois Power Co. and the Central 
| Illinois Light Co. of Peoria, developed 
at a hearing before the Commission here, 
when contracts between those utilities and 
the Panhandle company were submitted 
for approval. 

Asks Dismissal of Application 
City Attorney Hugh J. Dobbs, of Spring- 


field, declared that no demand for the 
proposed change had been shown and 
that no showing had been made thai 
would justify the power company in pay- 
ing for the change in lines and equip- 
ment necessary to handle natural gas. 


These charges, he said, eventually would 
be passed on to consumers. He moved 
that the application for approval of the 
contract be dismissed and the motion was 
taken under advisement. 

Charles L. Dickman, corporation coun- 
sel for Peoria, also objected to the con- 
tract with the Panhandle company, al- 
leging similar grounds and contending in 
addition that the proposed change would 
be a “hard blow” to numerous industries 
in Peoria, especially the mining industry. 

Evidence was submitted by the Illinois 
Power Co. to show that the change in 
Springfield would involve the expenditure 
of about $98,000 in addition to expenses 
of approximately $36,000 for adjustment 
of consumers’ burners and equipment. 


Bay State Hearing Deferred 
On Fireworks Regulations 


Boston, Mass., July 10. 

The Executive Council has postponed 
until July 22 a hearing on the new reg- 
ulations for fireworks, explosives and stor- 
age of fuel oil proposed by the State Fire 
Marshal, John W. Reth, and approved 
by Commissioner Alfred F. Foote of the 
State Department of Public Safety. 

The hearing was first called for July 8 
but it developed that some of the inter- 
ested parties had not received copies of 
the proposed rules. 


Oklahoma Gas Allotment 
Includes ‘Drip Gasoline’ 


OKLAHOMA City, OKLA., July 10. 

In an opinion written by Justice Fletcher 
Riley, in which four justices concurred 
and four dissented, the State Supreme 
Court on July 7, ruled that an allotment 
of gas produced from wells at a certain 
price per thousand cubic feet also in- 


cluded the constituent element known as| 


“drip gasoline.” The case was Mid-Con- 
tinent Petroleum Corporation v. Black- 
well Oil and Gas Company. Judgment of 
the district court was affirmed. 

The syllabus stated: “An oil company 
owned an oil and gas lease, which pro- 
vided for an annual payment in money 
to the lessor for each well drilled on 
leased premises and producing gas, and 
the oil company contracted with a gas 
company for the development of such 
leased premises and assigned to the gas 
company the gas rights in, under and 
pertaining to the leased property, and 
specified by the terms of the contract and 
assignment as one of the considerations 
therefor, that the assignor should be paid 
at a certain rate per thousand cubic feet, 
as measured by a meter, for one-eighth 
of the volume of gas taken from any well 
on said premises 

Held, the assignment conveyed to the 
assignee all gas thereafter produced from 
the premises including its constituent ele- 
ment known as ‘drip gasoline’ produced 
from such gas.” 


The | 
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you should write a memorandum of them | 
either to me or to the Commission. I 
know an instance where a great chain 
store was buying the whole output of a 
typewriter factory. It continued until the 
factory had lost all of its other customers. 


It then suddenly ceased its orders and| 
The | 


the factory went into bankruptcy. 
chain store then bought the factory for 
a song, and thus added a story to its 
great structure of so-called efficiency. 

There are certain points of economy 
and efficiency in the chain store organ- 
ization which give it distinct advantages 
over the wholesale and retail business as 
now organized. They sometimes control 
the product from producer to consumer; 
buy in large quantities at a lower price 
}and undersell their competitors on some 
|things. The public has no direct interest 
in business as now organized, except to 
buy where it can buy the cheapest. It is 
| short-sighted and does not see the future 
when the chain shall have destroyed its 
competitors. Neither does it foresee the 
watered stocks, the orgy of stock gam- 
bling upon the credit of its own savings, 
and the inevitable rise in prices to the 
extortionate level. The public does not 
see it, but this is the universal histery 
of monopoly. 


Interstate Regulation 


Seen as Final Solution 


I now want to tell you something of 
the monopolies you ought to see. I doubt 
if you have even noticed that the chain 
stores themselves are a product of our 
vicious system of corporation laws. The 
States create these birds of prey, and the 
Federal Government by its silence gives 
them the freedom of the air. A drastic 
{regulation of corporations in interstate 
commerce is absolutely necessary for any 
final solution of the chain-store problems. 
| Have you ever opened your eyes to the 
transportation monopoly in the United 
States created by the mandate of the 
law itself? Do you know that the farmers 
generally get an average of about 20 cents 
|per bushel less for their wheat crop than 
the farmers of Canada? Well that is the 
fact, and it is all due to excessive freight 
rates in the United States, together with 
failure of the Farm Board to function. 
We have a better transportation business 
than Canada. Under proper management 
our rates ought to be lower. They are 
jabout 50 per cent higher on agricultural 
products. You are told it is due to the 
high cost of labor, but Canadian labor 
is getting the same wage. 


The real cause is found in the capital 
monopoly that controls the railroads. At 
the very moment the law fixed a value of 
$18,900,000,000. their market value was 
less than $12,000,000,000. The law gave $7,- 
000,000,000 of watered value and _ then 
commanded the Commission to give them 
a return of, first 6 per cent, and then 
5%, per cent upon all this watered value. 
This means more than 9 per cent upon 
their market value as the farms are 
| valued. 


Per Cent of Returns 


,In Other Lines Cited 


I now want to pause and explain to you 
what a return like this means. I am using 
the National Industrial Conference Board's 
figures. There is only 4 per cent in this 
American pool of production. Since 1921 
the wealth production of the whole coun- 
try is only 4 per cent a year. If capital 
got everything except the living for labor, 
it would get only 4 per cent on an average. 
Capital is not everything. Labor and the 
genius of invention are entitled to some 
share. Now when a monopoly of trans- 
portation like the railroads can by law 


take a return of 9 per cent upon its mar-| 


ket or actual value, that is far above the 
ability of the American people to produce, 
far above this average of 4 per cent, then 
somebody, the farmers and the retailers, 
must take less than 4 per cent to main- 
tain the average of this American poo) of 
production. The capital return is only 


one item in the extortion of the railroads. | 


The waste of competition, the capitaliza- 
tion of unearned increment and the ex- 
cess profits of inside subsidiary corpora- 
tions multiply it more than three times 
and it 
pay the bill every year in excess rates. 

The merchant asks, “Of what interest 
is all this to me? I do not pay the 
freight; I simply add it in as part of the 
costs, add in a profit on all tiie costs and 
pass it on to the customer. My interest 
is only in getting as good or beticr rate 
than my competitors.” This is the short- 
sighted view. The price the farmer re- 
ceives is reduced by the amount of freight 
required to reach his market, and the 
price that labor pays is increased by that 
amount. I have estimated that 10 per 
cent of the tarmers’ present troubles is 
due to excess freight and passenger rates, 
and in ordinary times it might rise as 
high as 25 per cent. When all of the 
blocks of capital preferred by law take 
their excess profits from the average toial 
there is nothing left for the farmers and 
merchants. 

I will next direct your attentiou to the 
earnings of the big monopolies und2r the 
protective tariff, the utility and the patent 
laws. 

The courts are by law giving the util- 
ities a return of at least 7 per cent and 
that often upon a watered value. Keep in 
mind that the American people can only 
produce 4 per cent. That is the most im- 
portant economic fact I will state to you 
today. These excess profits indirectly in- 
crease the cost of everything to the farm- 
ers and laborers, and restrict the field of 
profits to the merchants. Likewise pro- 
tected by patents and by tariffs, giant 
nY>nopolies have grown up. There are 
about $40,000,000,.000 of capital invested 
in manufacturing. 


Gross Farm Production 


Is 12 Billion Dollars 

At my last check there were 8,778,000 
|}workers. The gross production was about 
$60,000,000,000 per year. In agriculture, 
since the deflation, there remained about 
| $60,000,000,000 of capital investment, or 50 
}per cent more than in manufacturing. 
There were also 12,000,000 men who make 
a hand on the farms, not counting the 
women and children who work the year 
around The gross production of the 
farms was only $12,000,000,000. However, 
these figures are not a fair comparison, 
because the raw material bill of the fac- 
tories is greater in proportion than on the 
farms. 

About 27 per cent of farm production 
must be classed as raw material. It is 
feed and seed and work animals and 
breeding animals that must remain on the 
farm permanently for its operation. Still, 
$16,000,000,000 must be deducted from the 
factory production for a fair comparison. 
This leaves $44,000,000.000 produced by two- 
thirds of the capital and three-fourths 
the workers against $12,000,000,000 on the 
farms. These figures must be varied 
when brought up to date but a similar 
proportion prevails. When agriculture 





comes to exchange its product for manu-! 


|of legislation that will adequately pro- | 


costs more than $1,200,000,000 to | 
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New Jersey Plan | 
To Divert River 
_ Water Favored 


Austin, Tex., July 10. Attorney General of State 
Governor Ross S. Sterling has issued | . i 
@ call convening a special session of the! Says Proper Considera 
Legislature for July 14. tion of Rights of Other 
States Is Necessary 


S pecial Session 
Called in Texas 


|Legislature Is Summoned for 
| Passage of Conservation 
Measures 


The proclamation called for “enactment | 


vide for the conservation of the natural 
resources of this State. Governor Sterling 
advocated creation of a three-member 
appointive conservation commission. 


The Governor also, he orally announced, | 
will submit the enactment of a Congress 
redistricting bill during the session. 
factured articles, it has no chance of a 
| fair deal with only $12,000,000,000 to ex- | 
change into $44,000,000,006. | 


And now, let us complete the picture. | 
It is said labor is the cause of the high 
prices of manufactured articles, but labor | 
| gets only about $11,000,000,000 out of $44,- | 
000,000,000. Its share is less than 25 per/a suit involving Connecticut and Massa- 
cent. No, it is the big combination of |chusetts. In the New Jersey-New York 
| capital that gets the big production values! action the court held that New York was 
in excess profits. I have here the figures | entitled to 440,000,000 gallons a day. 
of the Bureau of Internal Revenue and . . 
|they show that about 177,000 corporations Rights of Other States 
|operated at a loss since 1922. This is over| Since the New Jersey tributaries empty | 
| 40 per cent of all corporations and they | into the stream below the New York | 
had an enormous deficit of nearly $2,000,- | State line, that State can have no in- 
000,000 per year. So our vaunted pros-/| terest in the proposed diversion by the 
| perity is a myth and @ fraud. It is only | Water Commission, said the opinion. The 
| the powerful combinations that are pros- | Possibility of damages to Delaware were 
perous and that at the expense of the | declared extremely remate, except as to} 


Trenton, N. J., July 10. } 

Subject to a proper consideration of the 
|rights of Pennsylvania and Delaware, the | 
diversion by New Jersey of water from 
the tributaries of the Delaware River has 
|been approved by Attorney General Wil- 
liam A. Stevens in an opinion to the State 
Water Policy Commission. 

The right of New Jersey to divert was 
established, said the Attorney General, in 
the suit brought by the State in the Su- 
preme Court of the United States to pre- 
vent New York City from taking 600,000,- 
000 gallons daily from the stream and the 
principle laid down by the same court in 





farmers, the merchants and the small| the oyster beds in the lower bay. Any | 
manufacturers. This is at least 25 per|Gamages which might be _ suffered by 
cent of the present cause of our troubles.| Pennsylvania would depend upon the} 


oe : ne : |amount of diversion, continued the opin- 
| Cites Discrimination ion, which pointed out that an ae | 
se ment might be reached between the two) 
Of Banking Statutes States on an equitable diversion. 
| I now come to the greatest cause of|_,I% conclusion, Mr. Stevens advised the | 
/economic discrimination and oppression. | Commission that any tapping of the trib- | 
It is the control of credit under a/|Utaries should take into consideration a| 
|monopoly created by State and Federal | Proper regard for the attitude of the com~- 
|banking laws. The railroad monopoly is|™UNities drawing their water supplies 
controlled by banking groups in New| {rom the lower valley of the river. The 
| York. The utility and power monopolies |S4™Me consideration, he added, should be 
|are under the same domination. The big | @¢corded the State Board of Shell Fish- | 
|manufacturing groups have a like con- | eres and industries along the river whose 
|trol. The chain stores could not exist if | mterests might be affected. 
|the people’s money were not collected, | ° ini 
|from the whole country for their support | ganized first. They established a little 
|in the big centers. The outstanding evil | deposit bank in each of the stores as al 
| of the time is the mobilization of the sur-| sort of department and in the whole-| 
|plus credit of the country for speculative | sale they established a reserve bank for | 
purposes. These combinations that con-j|all of them. When I was there in 1923} 
trol credit, together with the deflation|there were 6,000 of these stores mostly 
| policy of the Federal Reserve Bank are/| with their little deposit banks; 158 great 
'65 per cent of the present cause of the| factories producing nearly everything in 
|agricultural and mercantile depression.) human civilization, a wholesale at Glas- | 
This is a repetition of American history.| gow, bigger than Marshall Field and an- 
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‘Deposit’ Ruled 
_ Not Equivalent 


ENGINEER OF FEDERAL 
POWER COMMISSION 


With ‘Premium’ 


|New York Insurance Depart- 
ment Cautions Firms Not 
To Use Word in Soliciting 


| Life Insurance 






| 
1 
| 
| 


| Aupany, N. Y., July 10. 
| The State Insurance Department has 
just ruled that the word “deposit” can not 
|}be used as the equivalent of the term 
\“premium” in literature advertising life 

insurance. Companies were also cautioned 
; against using the words “interest,” “sav- 
jing’ or “savings” where the inference 
|to the average person would be that the 
| words were connected with the transac- 
| tion of a banking business. 


| The ruling follows in full text: 
| 


This Department has had called to its 
|; attention 


| 


the advertising literature pre- 





ROGER B. McWHORTER 
YHE Chief Engineer of the Federal 


T 
Power Commission, Rogery B. Mc- 
Whorter, recently appointed, was born 
at Riverton, Ala., and is 42 years of age. 
He was graduated from Alabama Poly- 
technic Institute in Civil Engineering. 
Mr. McWhorter has had an extensive 
experience in hydroelectric investigation 
and in construction work. 


Mr. McWorter was engaged from 1909 
to 1915 in hydroelectric investigations 
on the Tennessee River between Hales 
Bar Dam and Muscle Shoals; in the 
following two years in investigations for 
the development of Muscle Shoals for 
navigation and power, having assisted 
largely with the preparation of the plans 
and estimates published in House Doc- 
ument 1262, 64th Congress. 

From 1916 to 1923 Mr. McWhorter was 
successively engaged as Assistant Engi- 
neer, Assistant Division Engineer, and 
Division Engineer on the flood control 
project of the Miami Conservancy Dis- 
trict in southwestern Ohio. From 1923 
to 1925 he was engaged as Superintend- 
ent of Construction on the Muscle 
Shoals development at Wilson Dam near 
Florence, Ala. 

In 1925 to 1926 he was in charge 
of the preparation of project plans and 
estimates for the St. Lawrence Joint 
Board on the development of the Inter- 





|It was Andrew Jackson who discovered| other at Manchester three and a half 
| these evils of credit control in the old/| times as big as the one at Glasgow. The! 
|national bank and destroyed them in the’! reserve bank had a turn over of $2,500,- | 
greatest and most successful political | 000,000; now more than 4,090,000,000 and 
fight in the history of our country. Three | they were doing business all around the 
| years ago I spoke near the battlefield of | world. 

| New Orleans where Jackson won the fame Since “the establishment of their co- 
j that elevated him to his great prestige. | operative banking system, failures have al- 
;But Jackson had a courage in peace’ most entirely ceased among all these co- 
| greater than the courage of war. He alone | operative enterprises. While in American 
‘of all our Presidents never compromised | business, 92 per cent are failures, this 


|and never surrendered to financial dicta- | great cooperative system is 99'2 per cent 


|tion. We need another Jackson now to|successful. These facts challenge the 
jcombat this restored and rejuvenated | statesmanship of the world and they also 
menace. point to the only course which will be 


successful for the independent merchant 
and against the chain store monopoly. 
We already have a cooperative wholesale 
grocery in Des Moines, Iowa. It has 
700 stores, 76 of them in the City of Des 
Moines and the others over the State. 
It too, is a success and has already greatly 
reduced the chain in the city. I presented 
these facts to the National Convention of 
Retail Grocers in New Orleans in 1928 and | 


What has been the result of these com- | 
binations of monopoly in every line as 
| against the retail merchant? I now come 
|} to the most unpleasant part of my duty. 
|I must tell you plainly what is in prospect. | 
| Ninety-two per cent of all American busi- | 
|ness ultimately fails under this system.) 
The retail merchants are in a fight for) 
| their very lives. They must join with 
| their customers for the control of cor- y 
|porations, of transportations,’ of excess | pointed out to them the success of this 
profits, of credit and of marketing. Co-| System and that its foundation must be 


operation is the word. | & cooperative banking system. 


When I say cooperation, I do not use| 
that word in @ flimsy and uncertain way. 
I mean the genuine old Rochdale system. 
There are no substitutes and no short! 
cuts. Cooperation is the oldest system of 
business in the world. It is also the most 
successful, most enterprising, and 
most human. It is founded upon three 
simple principles. In the cooperative en- 


Importance Stressed 
Of Cooperative Banking 


No cooperative system in the world has | 
ever succeeded until it had a cooperative 
| banking system with reserve bank and all 
under its own control, as its foundation. 
| The retailer and wholesalers in convention 
|terprise—one man has one vote and no unanimously endorsed this plan by reso- 
more. Capital does not vote. A man may ‘ution. In 1929, I presented the same prop- 
have any number of shares but he only | sition to the National Conventign of the 
has one vote as in the Government of Retail Druggists at Minneapolis and they 
the United States or of the State of Vir-| likewise gave if unanimous endorsement 
ginia and likewise now, one woman has! Shall present it to the Retail Meat Deal- 
one vote. ers in their national convention on Aug. 3 
of this year. The Railway Brotherhoods 
have long ago endorsed this idea and I 
have favorable assurance from the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor. The Farmers 
Union has long supported it and it has 
the favorable consideration of the Grange 
and the Farm Bureau 

These organizations represent the vast 





Fixed Earnings 
On Capital Suggested 


The second principle is that the earn- 
ings of capital shall be fixed. Capital is 
given a definite wage, 5 per cent is the 
maximum in most cooperatives and it majority of the American people and if 
usually, in fact pays less. Why, may I they will become active we can secure the 
ask you, should not capital be given & | passage of a cooperative banking law and 
definite and fixed wage as men are BlVeN | the cooperative code of the Congress of 
a definite and fixed wage. The third|the United States, and at present, strange 
principle is the trade dividend. About | ;, say, we have neither. We are the only 
25 per cent of the net earnings will be | civilized country in the world that by law 
kept in the enterprise so it can have @/ prohibits its farmers, laborers, independ- 
surplus and grow and be safe and sound ent merchants and manufacturers from 
and meet losses when they occur. The! organizing their own savings in a coop- 
other 75 per cent of the net earnings 18 erative banking system with cooperative 
distributed back to the members in pro-| reserye bank and all under their own con- 
portion to the business they transact with | tyro). 
the enterprise. | $§uch a law has been persistently and 

In 1843 28 flannel weavers in the little | silently opposed by the big financial in- 
town of Rochdale, England, began saving |terests of the United States, and all of 
their pennies and by Dec. 21, 1844, they! our cooperative organizations have been 
had accumulated a pound each. With! built up without the support of such a 
this little capital of about $140 they | credit system, hence the vast numbers of 
started their little store in Toad Lane.| their failures. I am delighted to know 
It had four articles of food and they kept | that the Institute of Public Affairs in the 
it open two nights a week. At first it was! University of Virginia is taking an inter- 
a joke and they were ridiculed, but these est in this great subject. I call it coop- 
were determined men, and there was one erative economics. I want to distinguish 
woman in the number with equal rights|it from competitive economics. It is no 
in all respects. This is thé first instance | longer a vision, a dream, it has already 
in history where I know that women were | developed the safest, soundest, and most 
given an equal place in business with men. | successful business systems in the world 

Upon these three simple principles this It is the Sermon on the Mount, the Golden 
store grew in membership and in volume Rule in ‘business. I commend it to your 
of business and finally became a success- | ™0St serious consideration. 
ful store. Then others were organized. Al | . 
Finally several hundred of them. They aly: ‘ 7 ' 
then decided they could do better if they abama Counti 
had their own wholesale establishment. 
They met in convention, decided on the 
amount ef capital needed and the stores Montcomery, ALA., July 10. 
subscribed for all of this capital, with its! County Commissioners in Alabama do 
limited earnings. No individual took any not have authority to carry public lia- 
shares in the wholesale. For its control, | pijity insurance on their trucks and cars, 
each store had the same number of votes | according to a ruling issued July 6 by 
as its membership, carrying through the the office of Attorney General Thomas 
principle of one man, one vote. The same/f Knight Jr. An examination of the 
limit was put upon capital earnings as! State statutes and court decisions dis- 
= ee ee shee tne closed no law which would permit the 
rade dividend plan they kept 25 per cent cee wel imauranca : ac 
of the net earnings in the wholesale and preeneae * * a seANTORNS, K WAS sales. 
distributed the other 75 per cent back to 
the stores in proportion to the business. 

Each store then distributed this profit 
back to its members as a part of its own 
trade dividend. This wholesaler was suc- 
cessful from the first. In a little while 
they decided it would be better if they 
had their own soap factory. Then a fac- 
tory was organized upon the same three 
principles. The stores grew in numbers 
until there were 2,000 or 3,000 of them. 
They noticed that many of them failed 
as they do in American business. 


es Denied 
Auto Liability Coverage 


Western Union Income 
Is Increased for May 


Current earnings of the Western Union 
Telegraph Company in May, 1931, and 
in the first five months of this year as 
compared with the corresponding periods 
of last year, have just been made public 
by the Interstate Commerce Commission 
as reported to the Commission. The state- 
ment follows in full text: 


U Month of May *931 1930 
These failures were largely due to need + ad aaa revenue $9,549,625 $11 nh 281 
of credit. Banks called their notes and Net oper. revenue 1.813.918 1,810,077 
the sheriff sold them out. Then they “— ope: income 1,591,693 1,364,548 
decided they should have their own co- ive months 
. : 2 Total oper. revenue...... 47,099,229 5,952.86 
operative banking system. It is the foun-| ney a ~ a Vere 4 one ea oe 
dation of their success and should be or-/ Net oper. income...... 6,009,160 5,677,714 


national Rapids section of the St. 
Lawrence River. From 1926 to 1928 Mr. 
McWhcrter was employed by the Orleans 
Levee District of New Orleans, La., as 
consulting engineer on studies relating 
| to spillways and flood control on the 
lower Mississippi. From 1928 to 1930 he 
was engaged on the Mississippi Flood 
Control project, and particularly Bon- 
net Carre Spillway above New Orleans. 

Since last September Mr. McWhorter 
has been Chief Engineer of the Great 
Lakes Division of the United States 
Engineer Department. 


Kansans Are Urged 
Not to Insure With 





Illegal for Newspapers to 
Get Commissions for Ad- 


vertising of Such Firms, | 


Commissioner States 


Topeka, Kans., July 10. 


The Insurance Commissioner, 


State 


Charles F. Hobbs, has just issued a warn- 
ing to the public against buying insurance | 


from companies not admitted to do busi- 


ness in Kansas. According to Commis- 
sioner Hobbs the Insurance Department 
has received information to the effect that 
a nonadmiited life insurance company 
has been soliciting newspapers of Kansas 
to enter into a contract whereby the com- 
pany agreed to take advertising space and 
in turn the newspapers were to receive 
a part of the premiums collected on pol- 
icies sold as a result of the advertise- 


|ments. 


“This company is not authorized to do 
business in Kansas and the Department 
officials do not believe that citizens of this 
State should carry their insurance in non- 
admitted companies,” declared Commis- 
sioner Hobbs. “The company pays no fees 
or taxes to the State. 

“The jurisdiction of the Insurance De- 
partment, under State laws, extends only 
to companies admitted to do business in 
Kansas. If a dispute over claims arose the 
Department could be of no service in help- 
ing the policyholder collect from a non- 
admitted company. 

“We are of the opinion that it is a viola- 
tion of our laws for a newspaper to accept 
part of the premiums for the reason that 
the Insurance Code provides that ‘no per- 
son, firm, corporation or association shall 
do any act toward the transaction of the 
business of insurance without first obtain- 
ing written authority from the Commis- 
sioner of Insurance.’ Since this company 
is not admitted, no agents’ licenses can be 
issued authorizing anyone to represent it. 

“Unless admitted to the State, suits can- 
not be brought against an insurance com- 
pany in the courts of Kansas.” 


Rehearing Is Requested 
In Chain-store Tax Case 


[Continued from Page 1.) 

imperil both the investment of store own- 
ers in more than one store, and the right 
of the owner of one store to expand his 
business and to add additional units for 
the purpose of employing capital and 
labor, efficient merchandising and ‘‘serv- 
ing the greatest good of the greatest 
number.” 

The two or more stores which are speci- 
ally taxed under such legislation are said 
erroneously to be ealled chain stores. 

The court is said in the petition to have 
misapprehended the case in holding that 
the record established that several ad- 
vantages “all of them combined” charac- 
terize chain stores as distinguished from 
unit stores. The exact opposite is said to 
have been proved and to have been con- 
ceded by the Indiana tax officials. 

The differences between chain and unit 
stores found by the court to support the 
taxing of chain stores on a basis different 
trom that for un:t stores are claimed in 
the petition not to sustain the Indiana 


statute “as the statute does not classify | the cities. 


along the lines or those differences.” 


| Unlicensed Concerns 


, pared and mailed out by an agent of an 


authorized company in which the follow- 
ing statements appear: 
“We will place $25,000 or more to your 


|eredit at once if you will deposit a rela- 
| tively low rate of interest with us yearly 


}on the account. 


| Increases Amount 


“At the end of five years we will in- 
crease this amount about 50 per cent if 
you wish, subject to certain conditions, 
without asking any increase in the 
}amount of your interest deposits. 


| “In the event of your death we will 
| pay this $25,000 or more to any designated 
| beneficiary, in any manner you prefer, 
‘even. though you may have paid only one 
interest deposit; and if you should die 
jby an accident we will double this sum 
to $50,000 or more. 

“Should you become totally and presume 
ably permanently disabled by either ac-. 
cident or disease you need make no more 
deposits, and instead we will pay you $250 
or more every month for the rest of your 
life, if you remain so incapacitated. At 
your death we will pay the original $25.- 
000 or more in full to your beneficiary, 
without reduction of any kind for the 
monthly payments we have made to you.” 


Words Objectionable 


Objection has been made to the words 
|“deposit” and “interest” as being mis- 
nomers and their use as being misleading 
in so far as they give the impression that 
the transaction partakes to some extent 
of the nature of banking. 

The term “deposit” to the average per- 
son is that the person making the deposit 
| keeps title to the property deposited or 
has the right at any time to its equivalent. 
“Deposit” is not a synonym for the word 
“premium.” One of the principal causes 
of complaint to this Department arises 
from statements by agents to prospective 
policyholders that they can receive back 
their money after a certain number of 
| years instead of advising that the amount 
will be the reserve or the cash surrender 
value. 

The intention of sections 141 and 279 
of the New York banking law is to pre- 
vent deceptive literature or other adver- 
tising which would indicate that the busi- 
ness of a corporation is that of banking. 

This Department rules agaiast the use 
in this State of the word “deposit” on 
| the ground that it is misleading if em- 
| ployed as an equivalent of the usual term 





“premium.” Companies are also cautioned 
to see that their advertising literature is 
| free from references to the words “in- 


| terest,” “saving,” or “savings” where the 
inference to the average person would be 
that these words were connected with the 
transaction of banking. 


| Government of Cities 
Costs°$43 Per Capita 


ieainaanaindel 
Nearly Equals Expenditures of 
Federal Government 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
per cent, miscellaneous; 3.6 per cent, rec- 
|reation; and 2.5 per cent, conservation of 
health. 

The percentages for 1929 show but little 
;change from theose for 1928, the largest 
in each of the years being for education 
and the smallest for conservation of 
health. 

Of the total payments for outlays for 
|permanent improvements, the principal 
jitems were $379,943,004, or 39.3 per cent, 
for highways; $177,472,127, or 18.4 per cent, 
for education; and $157,208,597, or 16.3 
per cent, for publie service enterprises. 

The total revenue receipts of the 250 
cities for 1929 were $3,075,234,308 or $69.39 
per capita. This was $607,009,389 more 
| than the total payments of the year ex- 
clusive of the payments for permanent 
improvements, but $360,055,619 less than 
the total payments including those for 
permanent improvements. 

The revenue receipts included $1,925,773,- 
666 from general property taxes; $78,718,- 
100 from special taxes; $100,003,577 from 
licenses; $228,437,752 from special assess- 
ments; $176,227,226 from subventions, do- 
nations, and pension assessments; $148,- 
725,430 from interest, rents, and highway 
privileges; $312,608,029 from earnings of 
public service enterprises; and $104,740,- 
528, the remainder, from poll taxes, fines, 
forfeits, and escheats, and earnings of 
general departments. 

The per capita net revenue receipts of 
146 cities covered by the various census 
reports were $69.63 in 1929, $72.11 in 1928, 
$31.97 in 1917, and $21.14 in 1903. 


| Indebtedness Shown 


The net indebtedness (funded or fixed 
/debt less sinking fund assets) of the 250 
cities amounted to $6,130,289.576, or 
$138.32 per capita, in 1929, this being an 
increase of 5.2 per cent over that for 1928. 
The per capita net debt of 146 cities cov- 
ered by the various census reports was 
$144.33 in 1929, $139.63 in 1928, $80.75 in 
1917, and $44.71 in 1903. 

While there was an increase of $304,- 
017,633 in net debt for the 250 cities as 
|a whole, 107 individual cities showed a 
decrease in their net indebtedness. 

A comparison of the aggregate increase 
/in net indebtedness with the total pay- 
| ments for outlays discloses the fact that 
| 31.2 per cent of the permanent improve- 
ments for 1929 were financed from pro- 
|ceeds of bond issues. 

For 1929 the assessed valuation of prop- 
erty subject to ad valorem taxation for 
|city purposes was $80,402,335,256 for the 
| 250 cities having over 30,000 population; 
}and the amount of taxes levied for the 
|city government was §$2,208,763,880, or 
| $49.84 per capita. ‘ 
These statistics cover the government 
}of the city corporation proper, and 

|independent school districts, sanitary dis- 


|tricts, park districts, and other independ- 


ent districts practically coextensive with 
They also include a per cent 
of the financial transactions, debt, and 


In urging the court to grant a rehearing, | tax levies of the county governments for 


counsel state that it would allow a con- 
sideration of the Indiana statute in rela- 
tion to two other cases on the docket 
awaiting hearing involving North Caro- 
lina and Mississippi statutes taxing chain 
stores. 


c'ties having over 300,000 population, in 
order that the statistics for such cities 
may be comparable with those for other 
cities in this class in which the ordinary 
county functions are performed by the 
city government, 
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Shortage of Wood 


For Ties Denied 77710" 5a™*" By 60 Per Cent in Entire South 


By Lumber Group 


Group of Manufacturers 
Opposes Mr. Dyer’s Sug- 
gestion for Steel or Con- 
crete Substitutes 


There is no shortage of material for 
wood crossties and never will be, they last 
longer than substitutes, are more eco- 
nomical and better, and their production 
is an important factor in farm income and 
maintenance of prosperous rural life, the 
National Lumber Manufacturers Associa- 
tion declared in a letter to Representative 
Dyer (Rep.), of St. Louis, Mo., in answer 
to Mr. Dyer’s proposal to sponsor legisla- 
tion at the next session of Congress re- 
quiring railroads to replace wooden ties 
with some substitute, suth as concrete or 
steel. (Mr. Dyer’s statement was published 
in the issue of June 10.) 

The Association, in its letter made pub- 
lic by Mr. Dyer, denied that such a plan 
would be in the interest of conservation. 
The letter follows in full text: 

My Dear Mr. Dyer: While the declared 
major objective of the statement by you 
published in The United States Daily of 


June 10 in advocacy of the substitution | 


of steel or concrete for wood railroad 
crossties was timber conservation, such 
a substitution, even if feasible’ would be 
in many important respects quite the 
opposite of conservation. We believe that 
upon consideration of the following facts 
you will concur in that thought. 


Forest Utilization 


In the first place commercial forestry 
and reforestation are predicated upon the 
utilization of forest products. People, of 


course, will not go into the business of | 


nless it promises to be 
profitable, hence they must look forward 
to the profitable disposition of the prod- 
ucts of trees. The United States is well 
supplied with forest parks and doubtless 
always will be, but the maintenance of 
managed industrial forests depends upon 
the markets for materials derived from 
them. ‘ : 4 

The wooden crosstie fits admirably into 
programs for the conservative utilization 
of the forests. It is often made from 
trees for which there is no superior use, 
trees that otherwise would be wasted. It 
is frequently made from trees in farm 
woodlots which have no other market. 
It is very generally produced in connec- 
tion with other forms of wood utilization; 
part of the tree being used for lumber 
and other products. More and more lum- 
ber mills that produce sawed ties produce 
them as a by-product. Thus, in shaping 
the cant from which boards are sawed, 
the portions trimmed off are used for ties 
and dimension stock. On the other hand 
mills that primarily make ties derive 
lumber from the side-cuts and from the 
logs that are not suitable for ties. Im- 
mense qualities of ties are produced from 
forest stands that are defective from the 
standpoint of lumber manufacture. — The 
best primary use of such forests is tie 
production, but the waste from that point 
of view, is utilized in lumber by-products. 

Use of Inferior Lumber 

“The wood crosstie” says the National 
Committee on Wood Utilization, Depart- 
ment of Commerce, “is cut from timber 
that usually is considered inferior for 
lumber manufacture. Millmen have in 
the past (and even more so at the pres- 
ent time) been confronted withthe prob- 
lem of utilizing low grade top and defec- 
tive logs, the extreme inner heart of the 
log, and the one outstanding use for such 
timber has been in its conversion into 
crossties. Otherwise it probably would 
be wasted. 

“Our farm wood lots today supply a 
large bulk of the present crosstie sup- 
ply. In tie producing regions the hewing 
of crossties is on a par wifh agriculture 
in that thousands of farmers during the 
Winter months cut out undesirable tim- 
ber to permit the growt of superior tim- 
ber. and they convert the timber of lesser 
valve into crossties.” 

Tie-production is a powerful influence 
in developing sound forestry practice. As 
R. D. Garver, senior forester of the Forest 
Products Laboratory, of the United States 
Forest Service, at Madison, Wis., points 
out in an article in the Cross Tie Bulletin, 
“one of the best known methods of clear- 
ing up old stands wrecked by destructive 
logging or of clearing up poor, defective 
stands with the idea of making a fresh 
start in the growing of a new crop of 
timber” is tie production. Ties are taken 
by the million from land previously cut 
over for lumber. It is true that ties are 
sometimes cut from trees which for lum- 
ber production might better be allowed 
to attain greater size but that is an in- 
evitable result of our present superabund- 


growing trees u 


ance of forest products and is economically 


entirely justifiable. We tend to produce 
too much lumber, and any large reduction 
in tie consumption will hinder the de- 


velopment of continuous forest manage- 
from 
which must come the revenue to meet the 
At present and ap- 
the 
United States will have too much lumber, 
and so a market for tie timber is very 


ment by reducing another market 


costs of management. 


parently for many years to come 


heipful to forest management. 
Preservative Treatment 
Moreover, 


servative treatment of them. 


exceptionally active in 


quired. In 
is now down to 100. 


now being used will have a life of 30 tc 
35 years, as Mr. S. E. Shoup states in ar 


article in the Railway Age. There are al- 


ready 25-year records. As to economy, or 


the basis of $1.75 for a tie. so treated as 


to have the duration mentioned, 
per year is less than 6 cents. 


the cos 


While on the subject of conservation it 
should be remembered that we have other 
materials than timber that should be con- 
servatively used—many of them incapable 


of replacement. Trees reproduce and grow 


If man does not use them they go to 
used or allowed to 


waste. But whether 
rot in the forest, nature replaces them. 


By a strange coincidence A. C. Fieldner 
Chief Engineer, and Alden H. Emery, As- 
sistant Engineer of the United States Bu- | 


reau of Mines, said in an article that ap 


peared in the same issue of the United 


States Daily with your statement tha 


“since mineral resources are not renewable 


each day's operations brings the capita 
resources nearer to exhaustion.” 


represented as saying that the motive be 


hind the trend of large steel companies to 


acquire greater iron ore reserves in th 
Great Lakes region is the belief that th 
exhaustion of cre in that region 
produces our highest grade or iron ore 
is not remote. 
New Forest Growth 

On the other hand, even without man 
agement, nature is forever and contin 
uously growing trees. We are just on th 
verge of commercial forest 


have been absurd to undertake the grow 
ing of trees which were already on han 





the annual consumption of 
wood crossties is rapidly decreasing, ow- | 
ing largely to the introduction of pre- 
In 1909 the 
railroads required 105,000,000 ties, whereas 
in 1929, a year in which the railways were 
improvement of 
their tracks, only 79,000,000 ties were re- 
1900 replacements averaged 
300 ties to the mile each year; this figure 
Instead of the aver- 
age of 8 @o 10 years’ duration, treated ties 


In the 
New York Times of June 8 bankers are 


(which 


management 
in the United States, as it formerly would | 





Air Corps to Bomb | Value of Manufactures Gains 


Effect of Various Types of Pro.- | 
jectiles to Be Studied | 


In Series of Tests 
The effect of various types of military | 
|bombs on unprotected merchant ships of | 
the type which might be converted to! 
wartime use will be studied by the Air 
Corps within the next few weeks when 
the 7,200-ton “Mount Shasta” is bombed 
off the Virginia Qapes, it was stated 
orally July 10 at thé Department of War. 

Further oral information made avail- 
able follows: 

Arrangements are being made for the 
Second Bombardment Group, based at 
| Langley Field, Va., to conduct a_ serics 
j}of tests on the “Mount Shasta” using 
| different explosives in an effort to de- 
| termine the relative power of destruction 
against a typical merchant vessel. The 
ship, turned over to the Army by tle 
Shipping Board, is a steel vessel but will 
not carry any armor designed to protect 
it from aerial attack. 

Destruction of the “Mount Shasta” 
eventually is expected to result, although 
the first tests will be conducted with 
bombs of comparatively low destructive 
power in order that a study may be 
;}made of the amount of damage brought 
about and the accuracy of the bombing 
group. Finally high-explosive bombs will ; 
be used to sink the old war-time steamer. | 

Target practice with a ship of this 
size and character has been conducted 
only rarely during recent years, although 
various Air Corps units have undertaken 
to destroy derelicts which have been lo- 
cated near the shore of the United States, | 
Panama, and Hawaii. 


| 





in such large quantities that hundreds of 
millions of acres of them had to be cleared 
to make way for agricultural and other | 
necessary land utilization. | 
Even without a great extent of man-| 
agement the new forest growth of the 
United States is proving an agreeable 
surprise to foresters. We have too much 
|land in farms, and the forests are creep- 
ing back into hundreds of thousands of 
abandoned fields. Farmers are more and 
|more deriving revenue from their wood- 
lots—and that is one way out for them 
from their present depression. The na-| 
tional farm income is increased many mil- 
lions of dollars anntally by profits from 
farm woodlot trees. Hewn ties constitute 
/an important part of this income, and 
|have been a welcome source of cash dur- 
|ing the present depression. 
| Your article distinctly gives the impres- 
| sion that suitable ties of steel or concrete 
| have been developed. If such is the case 
the railroads are not aware of it. The tie 


;}committee of the American Railway As-| 
|sociation made «an exhaustive report on | 


|this subject in 1920, which showed that 


|althoueh the search for a substitute tie | 


had been going on since 1849 in Europe 
and 1878 in this country no satisfactory 
substitute had been found which would 
{last as long as a properly treated wood 
| tie. Substitution, the report said, would 
|result in a tremendous waste. 

| Experimental work has continued since 
| 1920 but we have it on the authority of 
|W. J. Burton, assistant to the chief en- 
;Gineer of the Missouri Pacific Railway (and 
| Virtually every railway engineering de- 
|partment in the country would endorse 
his position) that a satisfactory substitute 
is an even more remote possibility than 
it was in 1920. 

says that your statement that accidents 
|result from the spreading of rails due to 
cracks in wooden ties “is not borne out 
|by the facts.” Mr. Burton also confirms 
| the view that the use of wooden ties, which 
are replaceable by natural processes, re- 
tards the depletion of our iron ores. 


| 


Employment Conditions 

As to employment the forest industries 
normally employ 1,000,000 men, of whom 
‘not less than 150,000 are now out of work. 
!Do you think it would be helpful to de- 
prive more forest workers of employment 
in order to give it to iron and steel 
workers? 

Aside from economy and conservation, 
the wood tie is generally regarded by en- 
gineers as the most suitable kind of tie 
irom the standpoint of train operation. 

In respect to safety of operation and 
adaptation of ties to heavier rails and 
heavier trains, 
that little or no change has been made 
| in tie specifications. Larger ties are used 
| than formerly, where the traffic requires 
|them. The American Railway Engineer- 
ing Association has a standing commit- 
| tee on tie specifications which for many 
years has been revising tie specifications 
and methods of fastening rails to tie. 

To sum up: (1) There is no shortage 
of material for wood crossties and never 
| will be. 
| ber. (3) Wood ties last longer than sub- 
stitutes, are more economical and bet- 
|ter. (4) Their production is an important 
element of maintained forests, and the 
| withdrawal of them would be a serious 
| blow to the forest industries, progress of 
| forestry and forest conservation. (5) Wood 
| ties are being improved yearly by advances 
in preservative treatment and improve- 
ment of specifications. (6) Their produc- 
tion is an important factor in farm in- 
;come and the maintenance of prosperous 
|rural life. (7) To substitute ties of other 
materials would deprive hundreds of 
| thousands of men of full or part time 
work, far more than would be employed 
}in mills makirg substitutes for them. 
The conclusion is inevitable that from 


| 


railway maintenance costs, forest conser- 
vation, rural welfare and the whole econ- 


wood crosstie would be harmful. 


Bt * 
1 To Repay the Pennsylvania 


1 The Cleveland & Pittsburgh 


t 


sue to be guaranteed by the 
(Finance Docket No. 8902.) 
tially 
moneys advanced to the applicant. 


Daily Reports on Alcohol 
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1! ficer in charge of the denaturing plant 
If satisfied that such forms are cor- 
rectly prepared, the officer 


e 
¢ copy 
such district. 
agent of a 
forward, on 


Where 
denaturer, 
the same 


the vendor 
such agent 
day 


) shal 


Incidentally, Mr. Burton | 


(2) There is no shortage of lum-| 


finding. 


| Louis. 
| ned 





you are in error in stating | 


Relative Worth of Cotton Crop Declared Re- 


vealed by Advances 


in Industrial Output 


[Continued from Page 2.] 


own account or through cooperation. And 
its activities are solely and entirely fact- 
The use of the facts lies with 
business itself. 
The Department has no in- 
vestigatory functions, and its does not 


function either as a policeman or a tax 
gatherer. 


Years ago, the Department shed every 
vestige of any association it may have had 
with the bureaucratic practice of trying 
to tell business what to do, and organized 


| to have business tell the Department what 


te do for the best interests of business and 
the country. 
limited only by the range of America’s 
tremendous business interests. More than 
100 fact-finding projects have been com- 


|pleted and reported upon during the last 


five or six years, and the facts are now in 
the hands of business and are being trans- 
lated into terms of increased merchandis- 
ing efficiency. 
are now in progress seeking more facts 
for better merchandising. They range 
from broad surveys of buying power in- 


|} dices, to an intensive study of drug store 


merchandising in 11 sample stores in St. 
Every one of these projects, plan- 
and usually in part financed and exe- 


cuted by the interested business organi- | 


zations, contributes its share to the two 
supreme purposes of the war on merchan- 
cising waste in better knowledge of mar- 


| kets or better knowledge of eosts. 


_In no part of the country are trade asso- 
ciations and business organizations more 
active and earnest in their appreciation of 


| the need for joint and effective work than 
jin the South. It is significant that there 


was organized only a few weeks ago at a 
meeting of representative business men, 
the Southeastern Economic Council, to 


| promote the coordinated development of 
|the economic area formed by the seven 
| southeastern States. 


Preliminary plans were made for a south- 


; eastern economic conference to be held 


In the Department of | 
Commerce, Government cooperates with 
| business. 


The scope of this work is | 


Nearly 50 major projects | 


at Savannah in October. 
too, that the Association of Trade Asso- 
ciation Executives, the national organiza- 
tion of the Nation’s trade group leaders, 
will meet in September in their national 
|convention at Asheville, N. C. 

| Down in Alabama, the Bureau, in coop- 
| eration with business organizations of the 
| State and the University of Alabama, is 
| making a survey of retail management 
' practices that is expected to bring to light 
data on successful managerial and promo- 
| tional methods in use in the retail field 
| which will prove of aid to more profitable 
| operations to merchants generally. 

| In Florida the practical usefulness of 
authentic facts in building better business 
has been demonstrated. At Jacksonville 
and at Orlando, retail grocery associations 
set up model grocery stores, illustrating 
the principles revealed in the Louisville 
survey and embodying the best thought of 
|leaders in progressive grocery develop- 
ment. 

As a result, more than 200 stores in the 
State were modernized within a few 
months, all of them reporting increases in 
business, some of them up to 50 per cent 

f their volume. A general falling off in 
grocery store failures was reported by the 
grocery association. A similar model store 
was recently set up at Norfolk, Va.; and 
another is planned at Charleston, S. C. 
| Throughout the country it has been esti- 
mated that 50,000 stores have been remod- 
eled in the movement for medernization. 

Out of all this struggling by the Ameri- 
| can business man for merchandising effi- 
ciency will come a stronger, better eco- 


can withstand any challenge, and that 
will be better prepared to face or forestall 
the threat of any economic crisis; a sys- 
tem firmly founded in the eternal Ameri- 


individual responsibility. And under that 
system, American business will march to 
greater and greater heights of progress 
and prosperity, leading the Nation on to a 
better, fuller life for every man, woman 
and child beneath the American flag. 





| Decisions on Railway Rate A ppeals 


And Complaints Filed Are Announced 





The Interstate Commerce Commission 
on July 10 made public decisions in rate 


and finance cases, which are summarized | 


as follows: 


No. 22248.—Sonken-Galamba Corporation 
v. Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific Railway. 
1. Shipment of a carload of old steel wire 
rope from Kansas City, Mo., to Manhattan, 
Kans., found to have been a local movement. 


2. Shipment of the same carload from 
Manhattan, Kans., to Sands, Mo., via Kan- 
sas City, Mo., found to have been a through 
movement. 


3. Applicable rates determined and found 
not unreasonable. Shipment found under- 
charged. Complaint dismissed. 

No. 23021 and _ related cases.—Wickes 
Boiler Company v. Chicago, Milwaukee, St. 
Paul & Pacific Railroad. 1. Rates charged 
on steam boilers, in carloads, from Saginaw, 
Mich., to Hartford and Appleton, Wis., 
found applicable. Applicable rate to Hart- 
ford found unreasonable. 

2. Rate charged on steam boilers, in car- 
loads, from Saginaw to Neenah, Wis., found 
inapplicable. 

3. Reparation awarded. 

No. 23174.—-F. 8. Martin & Company v. 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway. 1. 
Rate charged on one carload of bituminous 
egg coal from Cary, Ky., to Fort Madison, 
ares found applicable and not unreason- 
able. 

2. Shipment found to have been mis- 
routed Reparation awarded. 

No. 23225.—Egyptian Tie & Timber Com- 
pany v. Baltimore & Ohio Railroad. Rates 
on rough lumber and other sawed timber, 
in carloads, from Mill Shoals, Ill., to Gary, 
Ind., and other Indiana points which are 


in the Chicago, Ill., switching district, 
found not unreasonable or otherwise un- 
lawful. Complaint dismissed. 


F. D. No. 8606.—Certificate issued author- 
izing the Carolina Railroad Company to 
abandon, as to interstate and foreign com- 
merce, its entire line of railroad in Lenoir 
and Greene Counties, N. C., and to abandon 
operation under trackage rights over a con- 
necting line of the Norfolk Southern Rail- 
ron.G Company. 

F. D. No. 7707.—Certificate issued author- 
izing the Northern Pacific Railway Company 
to construct and operate a 24-mile branch 
line of railroad in Dawson County, Mont, 


Reports of Examiners 
The Commission also made public pro- 
posed reports of its examiners in rate 


cases, which are summarized as follows: 

No. 24202.—Continental Can Company of 
California, v. Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe 
Railway. Buic for charges applicable on 
mixed carioad shipments of tinplate and 
can ends fron: Canonsburg, Pa., and tin 
cans, can stuck, and parts from Chicago, 
Cragin, and Galewood, Ill., to Los Angeles, 
Calif., found unreasonable. Reasonable 
basis for the future prescribed and repara- 
tion awarded. 

No. 24207.-International Commerce Cor- 
| poration v. Southern Pacific Company. Less- 





| 
| 





| the standpoint of utility, wood utilization, | 


omy of the nation, the elimination of the | 


applied to the Interstate Commerce Com- | 
mission July 10 for authority to issue and! (to Oct. 1, 
deliver to the Pennsylvania Railroad $3,-| clause) authority to temporarily operate the 
126,000 of general and refunding mortgage 
4'» per cent gold bonds, serigs B, the is- 


The issue is for the purpose of par- 
reimbursing the Pennsylvania for 


Shipments Are Required 


by the denaturer to the Government of- 


shall imme- 
diately forward one copy thereof to the 
Supervisor of Permits of the district in 
which the consignee is located and one 
to the Prohibition Administrator of 
is an 


1 


shipment or 


delivery is made, one copy of the form to 


e 


jin which the consignee is 

the remaining copy to the Prohibitior 

Administrator of such district.” 
(Signed) 


di Mitchell, Attorney General, 


the Supervisor of Permits of the district 
located and 


n 


Seymour Lowman, Acting | 
|Secretary of the Treasury; William D.|¢ 


_ Decisions of the Federal Radio Commis- 
sion on routine applications, were an- 


reconvenes in September: 


| ‘Applications granted: 


I hope you wi ive this prese j | KHEZA KHESH, KHEYB, KHKPK, KHETG, 
of wee exeeig’ oe ae ee Pan American Airways, Inc., NC-944-M, granted 
aaa TOSS sltvue careful consid-| modification of licenses for changes in equip- 


ment. 

WMCA, General 
Culver, Ind., granted 
| struction permit, 1,400 kce., 
with WBAA and WKBF. 


KCRC, Champlain Refining Company, Enid 
Ok 


Broadcasting Coropration 


500 w.; 


la., granted voluntary assignment of license | 
Railroad | to Enid Radiophone Company. 


WFO, WQDW, WCQ, Ford Motor Company 
Dearborn, Mich., and Lansing, IIL, 
1931 


Ford Motor Company's 
licensed for radiobeacon, 


stations 


June 1, 
WEEY, 


1931. 


Mackay Radio & Telegraph Co. 


granted authority to operate the radio equip- 
passenger steamship 
which has just been com- 


ment aboard the 

8S. S. “Excambion,” 

pleted at Camden, N. J 
Aeronautical Radio, Inc., 


steel 


Little Rock, Ark. 
ranted construction permit, 2.326, 2,344, 4,140 


p > '| private point-to-point service. 

Fae See See ke a0 te rtiied wt | KGXR. International Packing Co. Sand 

3,484, 5,600, 5, c., 400 w. unlimited ex- | point, Alaska, license covering construction 

cept day only on 5,600, 5,630, 6.260, 6,275 ke. permit for 252 ke. 25 w.; public | 
KGUK, Aeronautical Radio, Inc., Shreveport 7 - point-to- 


La., granted 
transmitter 
Municipal 


construction permit 
locally from 
Airport; additional 


to 


frequencies 


| 3,238, 3.244, 3.452, 3.460, 3,468, 3.484, 5,600, 5,630, | 


2,326, 2,344, 4,140, 6.260, 6,275 kc. 
Correction of Action Taken June 17, 1931 
Aeronautical Radio, Inc., granted use of fre 
quency 3,166 ke. inadvertently 
grants announced on that date. For com 
munication with aircraft flying red chain. 
Reconsidered and granted: 
KVOS, Inc., the Commission 


its action of June 30, 1931, and granted con 


struction permit to install new RCA type 100 


watts. direct crystal control transmitter and 
change transmitter location from State and 
Holly Streets to 300 West Champion Street, 


Bellingham, Wash. 
Application denied: 


KTSM, Bledsoe & Blackwell, San 


Radio Tiotstase And Ap plications 


Announced by Federal Commission 


nounced July 10 as follows, subject to rati- 
| fication by the full Commission when it| p 


license to cover con- 
shares 


granted 
-to contain temporary license 
heretofore 
aeronautical point- 
H to-point service at Dearborn, Mich., and Lan- 
ennsylvania. | sing, Ill., pending decision as a result of hear- 
ing held with respect to these stations on 


move 
Texaco Airport to 


omitted from 


reconsidered 


Antonio, 


than-carload rate charged on raw fur pelts 
from St. Louis, Mo., to El Paso, Tex., found 
unreasonable. Reparation awarded. 

No. 24272.—Standard Lumber Company v. 
| Chesapeake & Ohio Railway. Carload rate 
charged on lumber from McRae, Fla., to 
Waynesboro, Va., found unreasonable. Repa- 
ration awarded. 


Complaints Filed 


Complaints against railway” rates filed 
with the Interstate Commerce Commission 
have just been announced by the Com- 
mission as follows: 


No. 23093, Sub. No. 19.—B. F. Bowen, Dun- 
ning, Nebr., v. The Atchison, Topeka & 
Santa Fe Railway. Against rates on tank-car 
load shipments of gasoline, kerosene, gas 
oil, fuel oil. and other petroleum products, 
from points in Colorado and Texas, and 
points in Oklahoma, Kansas and Missouri 
to points in Nebraska, Colorado and Wyom- 
ing, as unreasonable in the extent they ex- 
ceed the basis of rates found unreasonable 
under I. C. C. Docket 14953, 22319, and re- 
lated cases. 

No. 24550.—Marcus-Ruth-Gerome Company, 
New York and Chicago, v. The Pittsburgh & 
Lake Erie Railroad. Against rates on car- 
load shipments of inedible tallow, and in- 
edible grease, from Neville Island, Pa., to 
Bay Town, Chaison and Port Arthur, Tex., 
and North Baton Rouge, La., to extent they 
exceeded 51 cents to the Texas points and 
45 cents to North Baton Rouge. 

No. 24551.—Rockwood Alabama Stone 
Company, New York, v. The Baltimore & 
Ohio Railroad. Against rate of 411, cents 
per 100 pounds on carload minimum 36,000 
pounds on carload shipments of building 
stone, cut to shape, or form on more than 
four sides, from Bethesda and Loughborough, 
Md., to Hartford, Conn., to extent it ex- 
ceeds general level of rates on building 
stone and other exterior building materials 
within official classification territory. 

No. 24552.—Lexington Seed Company, Lex- 
ington, Ky., v. Louisville & Nashville Rail- 
road. Asks for reparation on account of 
alleged unlawful charges on a shipment of 
soya beans, from Hertford, N. C., to Lex- 
ington. Ky. 

No. 24553.—F. C. Willey, Gates, 

Atlantic Coast Line Railroad. Against a 
er 100 pounds on pine 


rate of 21 cents f 
cordwood, for kindling fuel purposes, from 
to Mfibourne, Mills Stations, 


N.C... % 


Gates, N. C., 
Philadelphia. 

No. 24554.—Ozark Utilities Company, Kan- 
sas City, Mo., v. St. Louis-San Francisco 
Railway. Against rates on carload ship- 
ments of fuel oil, from points in Kansas 
to Greenfield, Mo. 

No. 24555,.~-Crescent Coal Company and 
The Sunnyside Coal & Coke Co., Evansville, 
Ind., v. Chicago & Eastern Illinois Railway. 
Against rate of 13 cents per net ton mini- 
mum $6.30 per car on shipments of bi- 
tuminous coal, from mines at Evansville 
and within Evansville switching district to 
points of interchange with the C. & E. I. 
and Illinois Central, within the Evansville 
switching district. 





July 26, 1931, in order to broadcast NBC 
Watchtower Lecture by Judge Rutherford. 
Applications designated for hearing: 
Capitol City Broadcasting Co.. Pierre, 
ak., construction permit, 580 kc., 

| 12 hours daily. 


| 


| 


permit, 1,120 kc., 


50 w., daytime. 
WSAZ, WSAZ, 


Inc., Huytington, 


250 w. to 250 w night, 500 w. local sunset. 


| both to broadcasting and communica- 
tions, were made public as follows: 
Broadcasting applications: 
WBSO, Babson's Statistical 

|Inc., Needham, Mass., 


Organization 
voluntary 


tion, Inc. 

WQBC, Delta Broadcasting Co., 
Miss., license to cover 
granted March 10. 
modified 


Vicksburg 
construction 


construction permit granted 


w. to 500 w. 
Applications (other than broadcasting): 


Aeronautical Radio, Inc., Miami, Fla., ne 
construction permit for 3,070, 3,076, 5,690, 4,16 


| point aeronautical. 
Kodiak Guides Association, Kodiak, Alaska 
| mew construction permit for 1,604 kc., 50 


+ | point service. 
WOE, Radiomarine Corporation of America 
Palm Beach, Fla., 


to Oct. 12, 1931; coastal service. 


River, Alaska, license covering 
permit for 274 ke., 50 w.: 
service 

5 hee: RCA 


construction 


Victor Co., Inc., Camden, 
license covering construction 
400, 60,000 to 400,000 and above 401,000 ke. 
500 w.: experimental service 





Michigan Children’s Fund 
The work of the chi’. guidance divisior 
of the Children’s Fund of Michigan in 


|Flint and Grand Rapids. (Children’s Bu 


ex., denied authority to change frequency 
rom 1,310 to 1,200 ke,: for one hour only 
I between 10 and 11 a m., mountain time, ! reau.) 


It is significant, | 


nomic system for America; a system that | 


can principle of individual initiative and | 


s. 
100 w., 


A. V. Arrington, Hamburg, Ark., construction 


W. Va., 
modification of license to increase power from 


Applications received by the Federal 
Radio Commission on July 10, relating 


assignment 
| of license to Broadcasting Service Organiza- 


permit 
1931, resubmitted to cover 


June 
18, 1931, for an increase in power from 300 


w 
6.320 ke., 350 w.; aeronautical and point-to- 


Ww. 


modification of construc- 
tion permit for extension of completion date 


KVQ, Alaska*Packers Association, Kvichak 
limited public 


N. 


p permit for 
23,100, 25,700, 26,000, 27,100, 34,600, 41.000, 51,- 


|cludes child-guidance clinics in Detroit, 
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Trade Sentiment 
Somewhat Better 
In Many Sections 


Optimism Is Shown in Cities 
Covered in Weekly Sur- 
vey, Says Emergency Em- 
ployment Committee 


Improvement in business sentiment was 
|}shown in a majority of the 30 localities 
covered by the weekly survey of the Presi- 
dent’s Emergency Committee for Employ- 
ment, the Committee announced July 8. 
(The first two sections of the Committee’s 
report appeared in the issues of July 9) 
and 10.) The concluding section follows 
in full text: 
Wilmington, Del. 


According to the local stabilization com- 
mittee, the news of the proposed expendi- 
ture of over $6,000,000 in school and other 
public work building in Delaware has 
been a source of general gratification. A 
contract for a school to cost $550,000 was 
awarded on June 27 and the contract 
signed by the Wilmington Board of Ed- 
|ucation. Local industry is united in the| 
desire t6 keep present forces employed and 
no large additional layoffs have been noted 
during the week. 

On the other hand, reports have been 
received of increased employment in some 
of the major industries. The chamber 
of commerce’s weekly report shows that 
a large cigar manufacturing concern, nor- 
mally employing 400 workers, is now on a 
full production basis with the whole force 
employed. Increased employment in the 
building trades has occurred with im- 
proved prospects expected during July, due 
to work which is expected to start on con- 
tracts already awarded. 


Atlanta, Ga. 


Employment conditions remain about | 
the same with no -change of importance 
|during the week. The recent rise in the} 
price of cotton has resulted in a more 
intensive cultivation of this crop and the 
larger number of workers available this 
year has produced a better cultivated cot- | 
|ton crop than in many seasons past. | 
Large numbers of surplus workers from 
| the city have found work in the country | 
| districts and this has had a favorable ef- | 
fect by reducing the number of urban} 
unemployed. | 

Recent developments in the construc- 
tion field are encouraging. Plans for the 
construction of a cold storage warehouse 
at Atlanta have been revived and a con- 
tract has been signed by the various in- 
| terests involved which calls for the ex- 
| penditure of $1,500,000. This contract is 
| subject to the approval of the State Leg- 
islature now in session. 

Renewed activity in building operations 
is expected, according to a statement | 
made by John J. Thompson, president 
of the Georgia Real Estate Association. 
Reports received from the various real 
estate boards throughout the State in- 
dicate that due to the restricted build- 
ing programs over the past two and one- 
jhalf years surplus buildings are about 
|absorbed, and real estate interests are} 
| optimistic over the outlook for future op- 
| erations. 











| 





| 
| 
| 


| 


Birmingham, Ala. 


| While no very appreciable increase in 
|general business and employment can be 
| noted, the undertone in the region is good. 
|A slight increase in open-hearth steel | 
| operations occurred with 11 to 12 furnaces | 
}in operation in this district against 10 to | 
11 last week. Pig iron is unchanged with | 
the market still on a spot basis and no 
orders being received for the third quarter. 

Cement industries are slightly improved 
due to good weather and the increase in 
highway construction and public building. 
Cast iron pipe operation is unchanged 
from the last report. Textile operations 
j}are also unchanged. By-products coke, 
plants are running approximately on a 
30 per cent basis and coal mines are op- 
erating on a reduced basis. 


| 


Construction | 


Wholesale Trade 


In Detroit Shown 


Annual Business in Excess of 
$1,300,000,000, According 
To Census Bureau 





| 
| 
| 
| 


A preliminary tabulati of data gath- 
ered in the census of distribution indi-| 
cates that wholesale trade in Detroit, 
Mich., exceeds $1,300,000,000 annually. This | 
total includes business done by all con-| 
cerns performing the wholesale function. | 

The volume of business done by the 946 
wholesalers proper in Detroit in 1929 | 
amounted to $466,767,801. Those whole-) 


|salers employed 11,944 men and women, 


paid them $26,910,470 in salaries and 
wages, and carried stock at the close of| 
1929 with an approximate cost value of 
$34,048,793. 

In addition to the wholesalers proper,| 
there were 910 establishments in the De-! 


|troit wholesale field, such as manufactur- 


e-~’ sales branches, and bulk tank sta-| 
tions in the petroleum industry, etc., and 
“functional middlemen,” such as brokers, 
selling agents, etc., the operations of which 
are similar to those of wholesalers. The 
total volume of business transacted by 
those establishments amounted to $900,- 
037,197 in 1929. Those establishments gave! 
employment to 10,405 men and women, 
paid them $25,373,018 in salaries and 
wages, and carried stock at the close of 
1929 with an approximate cost value of 
$27,205,850. 


The total volume of business transacted 
by all establishments in the Detroit whole- 
sale field in 1929 amounted to $1,366,804,- 
988.—Issued by the Bureau of the Census. | 


Modified Accords 
Of Shipping Lines 


Receive Approval 


| 
| 


Federal Board Announces 
Changes in Agreements 
For the Transhipment of 


Foreign Cargoes 


| 


Modifications of agreements filed with | 


| the United States Shipping Board in com-/| ditional evidence does not in this 
|pliance with the Shipping Act_were made | stance furnish / substantial 


public by the Board July #. The Board’s 
statement follows in full text: 


Agreement Modifications 


Transpacific Passenger Conference, of| 
which the American Mail Line, Canadian- 
Australasian Royal Mail Line, Canadian 
Pacific Steamships, Ltd., Dollar Steamship 
Lines, Inc., Ltd., Los Angeles Steamship 
Company, Matson Navigation Company, 
Nippon Yusen Kaisha and Union Steam- 
ship Company of New Zealand, Ltd., are 
members. The modification proposed is 
to establish a committee on passage fares 





|and rates of commission to deal with pro- 


posed changes in fares or rates of com- 
mission submitted by member companies | 
of the Oriental group of the conference. | 

1284-1—Luckenbach Steamship Com-| 
pany, Inc., with Union Clan Line—Modifi- 
cation of agreement, approved by the 
Board July 16, 1930, providing for through 
movement of shipments of canned goods, 
canned asparagus and dried fruit from 
Pacific Coast ports to South and East 
African ports, with transhipment at New 
York. The through rate to Beira under 
the agreement as approved is $1.55 per 
100 Ibs. on canned goods and $1.40 on 
canned asparagus. To each of the other 
ports named in the modification the 
through rate on both canned goods and, 
canned asparagus is $1.15. By the modifi- 
cations submitted the carriers propose to 
reduce the rates on these two commodities 
to Beira and to increase the rates thereon 
to all of the other ports named except 
Mombasa. 
the existing rates on dried fruit. 





building material stocks are being rapidly 
depleted, necessitating some _ industries 
starting up to replenish stocks. 

The Rockwood Alabama Stone Company 
was recently awarded the contract for stone 


activity shows no apparent change, but} 


1485-1—Dollar Steamship Lines, Inc., 
Ltd., with Swedish American Line, Swed- 
ish America Mexico Line and Transat- 
|lantic Steamship Company.—Modification 
of agreement for through movement of 
canned goods, dried fruit and apricot 





for the new Pennsylvania Railroad Station 
in Philadelphia, which will require 250,000 
cubic feet of stone, or 500 carloads. This 


by R. B. Dunbar, general manager. 
Coal Washer Number 5 at the Sloss 
Sheffield Steel and Iron Company, Rus- 


time, resumed work July 1, giving em- 
ployment to a large number of men. The 
Estes Lumber Company plant at Birm- 
ingham was burned on June 23 and will 
| be rebuilt at once at a cost of approxi- 
mately $100,000. The Seaboard Air Line 
has placed an order with the Tennessee 
Goal Iron and Railroad Company for 8,- 
600 tons of steel rails for immediate de- 
livery. These rails will be rolled at the 
Ensley Works of the Tennessee Company. 
Memphis Territory 

The most encouraging feature of the 
business situation, and consequently 
the employment situation, lies in the ex- 
cellent reports coming in on crop con- 
ditions throughout the Tri-State section. 
| Notwithstanding the extreme hot weather 





prevalent recently, crops are in excellent | 


|condition as a result of local rains and 
|intensive cultivation. Wheat in central 


yield and quality are reported as excel- 


ton is in an excellent condition; corn is 
jalso, in good condition; garden and truck 
| patches are yielding excellent crops, and 
the, early output has already been mar- 
|keted; tobacco in Tennessee is a little 
late but looking well; tomatoes, a com- 
mercial crop in Mississippi and Tennessee, 
}are just coming in and the first ship- 
ments show splendid conditions. All of 
the foregoing have contributed to the im- 
| provement in the employment situation, 
|not only for the workers who care to 
;} accept employment on farms and in truck 
| gardens, but for the transportation com- 
panies, warehousemen and merchants 
handling the crops. 

Work on the river, which it is esti- 
}mated will furnish employment for about 
| 7,500 men, is expected to be in full swing 


‘ 
in the Memphis Engineer District by 





| this year is the largest ever planned for 


an unusually low river and faovrable 
is now under way and more will be added 
as Summer progresses. 
will be spent for levee work now under 
way or to begin soon, with $11,000,000 
for navigation work and dredges. 


a 


At Nashville a slight improvement is re- 


tanooga are very slow, with the excep- 
tion of the textile mills which are now 
running full time. Cleveland, Tenn., is 
also a textile center an dthe mills there 


are running practically full time. At 
Johnson City and Kingsport it is esti- 
n' mate dthat about 65 per cent of the 


-| workers are employed; and at Elizabeth- 
ton, another textile center the situation 
is fair. 


J. S. Reardon, assistant manager of the 


job will require 250 men working day and! 
night until March. The Russellville Cut | 
Stone Company has full-time work for) 
six months, according to an announcement | 


sellville, which has been closed for some} 


of | 


and east Tennessee is about harvested— | 
some threshing has been done, and the! 


lent; oats are now being harvested; cot- | 


July 15. The amount of work undertaken | 
| the Memphis Engineer District. Aided by | 
weather, a considerable part of the work | 


About $5,000,000 | 


The industrial situation is not so bight. | 


| ported, but industrial conditions in Chat- | 


| kernels from Pacific Coast ports to Goth- 
enburg, Stockholm, Malmo, Helsingburg, 
Lulea and Norrkoping, Sweden, with 
transhipment at New York, approved by 
the Board April 22, 1931. The purpose of 
the modification submitted is to extend 
|the agreement to cover shipments to all 
|; ports in Sweden and Finland. 

Agreement cancelled: 324-C—The Booth 
Steamship Company, Ltd., with Lamport 
& Holt, Limited.—The agreement cancelled 
provides for spacing of sailings and ap- 
portionment of earnings in the trade be- 
tween United States ports and Amazon 
River and other South American ports 
and was approved by the Board Jan. 3, 
1924. Approval of cancellation of the 
agreemeyt was requested because of mu- 
tual agreement of the parties to termi- 
nate same. 


Memphis Employment Bureau, reports a 
decrease in the number of calls for house- 
hold jobs. A number of applicants have 
been placed on the new gas line, which is 
being constructed in west Tennessee. The 
number of applicants is about the same 
as last week. R. B. Waring, assistant 
manager of the Veterans’ Employment Bu- 
reau, states the: had 20 applicants last 
week, and that they placed 22 in perma- 
nent jobs and 15 on part-time jobs. 

The report from the Labor Bureau is 
rather pessimistic, as Jake Cohen states 
there has been no improvement in the 
union labor situation. However, he ex- 
| pects a change in the Fall when work on 
}the new hospital and waterworks com- 
mences. J. G. Guess reports that the Ford 
plant is still working on a four-day basis 
| with 750 men employed. 

The hardwood lumbey industry has suf- 
|fered greatly from the depression. Mr. 
;George Land, assistant manager of the 
Hardwood Manufacturers Institute, states 
that hardwood production is about 38 to 40 
per cont of capacity at present, and he 
does not expect any improvement until 
September in the hardwood situation. 

The department stores report on busi- 
ness conditions from their standpoint as 
follows: Bry-Block Mercantile Company, 
through R. M. Solomon, manager, states 
that with the exception of hot weather 
goods, there was a slight dropping off last 
week—possibly 2 per cent—but that col- 
lections are fair; Lowenstein Brothers, re- 
porting through H. T. Bunn, president, 
states that sales are better in general than 
in the preceding month, and that the last 
week of June shows an increase from the 
preceding week; collections are holding 
up fairly well; E. G. Goldsmith, vice pres- 
|ident of J. Goldsmith's & Sons, reports 
that business is about 15 per cent off from 
June of last year but about the same as 
preceding month; collections’ are pick- 
ing up. 

Construction work in Tennessee, com- 
bining the various projects as reported by 
Lester Ford, manager of the “Mississippi 
Valley Contractor,’ amounted to $100,000. 
However, from city authorities of Memphis 
we have the announcement that on July 
7 a bond issue of $1,700,000 will be voted 


The authorities state there is no question! 


of its passage and one-half of it will be 
available for work on the streets and 


| which work will start this Summer. 


SHIPPING . . 








Larger Packages 


| the Departinent’s proposal to establish a 
|minimum charge on parcels measuring 


| restrictions upon mailability prevent the 


No change is to be made in| 


sewers in the newly annexed territory, on) 


. AVIATION 





































































To Be Accepted 
By Parcel Post 


Proposal of the Postmaster 
General to Increase Size 
Limit of Fourth Class 
Mail Granted hy I. C. C. 


{Continued from Page 3.] 
without a corresponding increase in postal 
revenue. 


This would be offset to some extent by 


more than 84 inches at the zone charge 
for a 10-pound parcel. For all parcels 
of the larger size that weigh over 10 
pounds the pound rates will be the same 
as for smaller-sized parcels. The extent 
to which costs will be increased can be 


determined only from tests of actual op- 
erations. The same is true of the cost 
items that vary according to the weight 
transported. 


There is no doubt that the present 


shipment of numerous articles which 
otherwise would be offered and that the 
increase in size and weight limits will 
promote the service to the _ public. 
Whether all of such articles are desir- 
able for transportation by parcel post 
from the point of view either of size or 
weight is another question. There has 
been nothing presented to us to show 
that it is undesirable for the Department 
to handle larger and heavier packages 
than it now handles. 


Petition Granted 


The Department states that a consid- 
erable increase in parcel post shipments 
will result from fhe extension of the size 
and weight limits; that the facilities of 
the service are adequate to handle it; 
that the additional expense to be in- 
curred will not be excessive; and that a 
sufficient increase in revenue will result. 
There is sufficient evidence to show that 
the position taken by the Department is 
justified, at least to an extent which 
would warrant trying out the effects of 
the proposed extensions. The lack of ad- 
in- 


ground for 


withholding our consent. 

We, therefore, in the exercise of 
discretionary power vested in us by the 
statute, hereby give our consent to the 
proposals of the Postmaster General to 
increase the limit of size of articles and 
parcels of fourth-class mail matter to 
100 inches in length and girth combined 
and to increase the limit of weight for 
single parcels to 70 pounds for deliveries 
to zones beyond the third. We further 
consent to the establishment of a mini- 
mum charge on parcels measuring more 
than 83 inches and not more than 100 
inches in length and girth combined, at 
the zone charge for a 10-pound parcel. 


the 





Note.—Rates of postage on fourth-class mat- 
ter are by the pound according to distance or 
zone. Eight scales of rates are provided as fol- 
lows: Local, for application to parcels mailed at 
any post office for local delivery; first and sec- 
ond zones (same for both zones( applicable on 
parcels for delivery to points distant up to 
150 miles from office of mailing; third zone, 
for deliveries to points distant from 151 to 300 
miles; fourth zone, to points from 301 to 600 
miles; fifth zone, to points from 601 to 1,000 
miles; sixth zone, to points from 1,001 to 1,400 
miles; seventh zone, to points from 1,401 to 
1,800 miles; and eighth zone, to points over 
1,800 miles. The weight limit for single 
parcels is 70 pounds for local delivery and 
delivery to the first three zones and 50 pounds 
-for delivery to the other zones. 





Railway Wage Reduction 
Without Notice Ilegal 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
proposition that the change in rules and 
working conditions without notice was 
positively illegal under section 6. Rules 
arbitrarily imposed by the carrier without 
negotiation with the men or their repre- 
sentatives have no element of contract 
and are not in harmony with the thought 
of Congress expressed in section 2 impos- 
ing the duty “to make and maintain 
agreements concerning rates of pay, rules 
and working conditions.” 

(6) That if the carrier refuses to re- 
store former conditions it should submit 
to arbitration. The men have expressed 
their willingness to arbitrate notwith- 
standing the illegal change of rules. 


Would Maintain Standard 


(7) That if the carrier refuses to do 
one or the other, that is to restore condi- 
tions as they were in September, 1930, 
cr to arbitrate, we can not urge upon the 
craftsmen the duty of agreeing to the 
conditions, partly illegal, imposed by the 
action of Feb. 9, 1831. This would be 
equivalent to saying that one who obeys 
|@ particular law is at a disadvantage with 
respect to one who disregards it. 


(8) We feel that the carrier should not 
disturb the wage structure which other 
carriers, no better situated, are maintain- 
ing; and that it should seriously consider 
whether it can justify itself to itself in 
maintaining rules and working conditions 
fixed in a way declared by Congress to be 
illegal. 

(9) If the opportunity is offered the 
carrier to mediate or arbitrate the contro- 
versy it should accept it; and if not pre- 
sented it should seek it. . 

(Signed) Charles S. Kerr, chairman; 
Chester H. Rowell, Homer B. Dibell. 



























Data on Lighterage Rates 
Offered at Investigation 






New York, N. Y., July 10.—At the con- 
tinuation of the hearing today before the 
Interstate Commerce Commission in the 
New Jersey-New York harbor lighterage 
case Edward F. Morgan, statistician of 
Washington, D. C., testifying for New Jer- 
sey interests, refuted testimony given yes- 
terday by John E. Slater that in 1928-30 
there had been a 21.5 per cent drop in 
lighterage rates in New York harbor. 

Mr. Morgan declared that Mr. Slater 
had made several important omissions and 
that the decrease was only 11.6 per cent. 
He pointed out that 1930 was a bad year 
for the railroads and that if the 1928-29 
years had been used alone, which were 
normal, the drop would be only 5.7 per 
cent. 

The testimony of Charles E. Bell, of 
Washington, also was disputed. He said 
that Mr. Bell’s testimony at a previous 
hearing, wherein comparisons were made 
between freight handling in New York 
harbor and freight handling costs in 11 
other traffic centers of the country, was 
unfair because most of the 11 cities were 
inland, where conditions were totally dif- 
ferent and the marine problem was not 
present. 







































Sweden-Russian Phone Service 


All Swedish telephone stations are con- 
nected with Moscow and Leningrad via 
Helsingfors. Calls between these points 
may be made day or night. (Department 
jof Conrmerce.) 
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Department Store 
Business Declines | 


Capital Exports 
For Short Term | 
At Highest Level 


+. . 
American Deposits Abroad '6 per cent as compared with the preced- 
ing month, ‘the’ Federal Reserve Board 
Show Increase for Tear | Zcanwed July 10 in a preliminary re- 
Over Foreign Funds In-|port. As compared with June a year ago 
vested in United States 


June Sales Dropped 6 Per Cent 
As Compared With Pre- 
ceding Month 


| the value of sales was 3 per cent lower, 
| while the average for the first half of the 
| year was 9 per cent lower. 
The net export of short-term capital], Only one of the 12 Federal reserve dis- 
from the United States in 1930 was’ the | tricts reported an increase in sales for 
largest on record, according to a study | June of this year as compared with the 
of the balance of international payments|Same month a year ago. Richmond 
for the year, released by the Department | showed an increase of 2 per cent, while 
of Commerce as of July 9. the New York district showed no change. 
American deposits 


and other short-|Declines«in other districts ranged from 2 
term funds abroad increased by $159,- 


|to 14 per cent. 
000,000, the study reveals, while foreign| The report follows in full text: 
funds deposited or invested at short-term | Preliminary figures on the volume of 
in our money markets were drawn down 
to the extent of $284,000,000, leaving our) of 6 per cent from May to June on an 
net short-term indebtedness to foreign average daily basis. The Federal Reserve 
countries some $443,000,000 less than @! Roard’s index, which makes allowance 
gyear earlier. E .,,, | both for number of business days and for 
The section of the study dealing with) ysual seasonal changes, was 96 in June 
the international movement of short-term | on the basis of the 1923-1925 average as 
capital follows in full text: L 100, compared with 97 in May and 106 
This division’s annual investigation of|in April. Percentage decrease from a year 
international banking accounts measures | ago June* A; Jan. 1 to June 30°, B: num- 





the amount of America’s gross and_net| per r i ‘ 
indebtedness on short-term account. They —Ss stores, C; number of 
now the huge amounts, and the distribu- | A R c D 
tion, of the world’s holdings of dollar | Boston ................. 6 7 103 30 
exchange and of America’s holdings of | New York ............. ‘ 7 62 29 
foreign exchange. From the same figures | io teeeeeeees 2 8 39 17 
we learn how much short-term capital | Richmond |. 13 ; = . 
the United States money market has im-| Atlanta ...... 2 9 27 15 
ported or exported during a given year. | Chicago ..... 4 11 54 32 
No other nation attempts to compile such | iakaaenaie : 12 19 9 
detailed statistics on this extremely im- Mantis Ce ee 3 : oe 18 
portant subject. Dallas ..... RAG hehe ts 4°64 14 5 
The table shows that —_ 1930 _— ; San Francisco ......... v 9 69 24 
ican deposits and other short-term funds - _ — — 
abroad Vintreased by $159,000,000; while | TOL «0.0.00. s ee nene 3 9 514 222 


e $ | 

foreign funds deposited or invested at) *June figures preliminary; in most districts 
short-term in our money markets were | the month had 26 business days this year and 
drawn down to the extent of $284,000,000. | 25 last year. 


As a result, our net short-term indebted- | — 
New York Gold Imports 





ness to foreign countries declined by $443,-) 
000,000. This net export of short-term | 
capital during 1930 was the largest on) 
record, the next largest being for 1928, 

New York, N. Y., July 10—The gold 


which was $226,000,000. 
Associated With Depression |report of the Federal Reserve Bank of 
|New York for the week ended July 8, 


The heavy outward movement of short- 

term funds during 1930 was, of course, | Shows total imports of $5,641,000, com- 
associated with the worldwide depression, | Prising $4,213,000 from Argentina, $1,000,- 
according to Grosvenor Jones, chief, |000 from Canada and $428,000 chiefly from 
finance and investment division. Money| Latin American countries. 

rates declined in all countries, but the |"0 exports and there was no net change 
écline here was especially marked; this |i" gold earmarked for foreign account. 
accounts for the sharp increase in Ameri- peasants 
can deposits in foreign banks. (Item 1} 


‘ released as mimeographed Special Circu- 
¢n the table.) In the world rise of money |lar No. 350, available upon request. 





rates before the depression, America took | The questionnaire used in obtaining 
the lead with its huge absorption of | these statistics on international short-term 
credit into brokers’ loans; America was | - § 


again a leader in the world decline in 
money rates. 

To some extent the increase in miscel- 
Janeous short-term loans and advances to 
foreigners (item 5) resulted from this | 
same altered differential in interest rates; 
but some of the advances to foreigners | 
were in anticipation of long-term capital 
issues, which have not yet been brought 
out. Others consist, perhaps, of items 
made at least temporarily uncollectible | 
by the world depression. ; 

The largest single caption of foreign- 
held acceptances is that of the reserve 
banks’ “Contingent liability on bills pur- 
chased for foreign correspondents.” The 
amounts thereof are regularly published 
as a memorandum note in the combined 
report of the reserve banks. 

This caption of foreign-held acceptances | the 12 
declined during 1930 from $547,962,000 to e 
$439,288,000, or by $109,0000,000. Item 12, 
“Foreign funds ‘put out’ in the American 
market into American acceptances,” shows 
additional declines of $55,000,000 through 
other agencies. 

Invulnerable Security 


The decline in the rate on acceptances 
in the second half year to around 1%x per 
cent per annum made this form of invest- 
ment acceptable to foreigners only be- 
cause of its invulnerable security. The 
heavy premium on _ dollar exchange 
throughout most of the year contributed | 
to the withdrawal of foreign funds so held. 


the same as that used after each of the 
two previous years—except that beginning 
with 1930, banks were requested to report 
separately the volume of foreign funds 
“put out” by them into commercial paper, 
a type of short-term security which had 


portance. This was done on the advice of 


banker. 





reserve banks. 


% 
of the New York bank. 
ported this year for the first time; but 


institutions. 





for 1928, 191 for 1929, and 179 for 1930 
| No estimate of omissions is made for 1930 


cept as noted above. 
in on February 12. 


the 10 or 11 chartered banks of Canada. 
The branches of those institutions located 
in the United States have always re- 
ported their figures to the Department of 
Commerce and they are included in the 
table. 

For a long period of years, the char- 
tered banks have had the practice of keep- 
ing around half of their cash reserves in 
“call and short-term (‘not exceeding 30 | 
days) loans elsewhere than in Canada on 
stocks, debentures, bonds, and other securi- 
ties of a sufficient marketable value to 
cover.” 

The sums so held at the ends of 1928, 
1929, and 1930—as published by the 
Dominion authorities—were the equival- 
ents, respectively, of about 294, 245, and ithin tt 
146 millions of Canadian dollars. Some | W/*2In the 
thie od ge bn get Phe sae lterm indebtedness of the Nation. Neverth 
posable that the preponderance would be | !¢Ss, Pe due from 
“put out” at New York. * * * During the |¢4 © 
second half of 1930 the renewal rate for | 
call loans at New York remained usually | 
at 2 per cent, or only about one-eighth of | 
1 per cent per annum more than was ob- | 
tainable from investments in 30, 60, or 90 
@ay acceptances. 

Acceptance Statistics 


| were entered in this year’s table. 
| Certain of these errors are as follows 


stated “foreign funds put 
| tances” by about $36,000,000. 


lean to cover exports.” (3) 


ago and transferred it to item 1 this year 
Fortunately, most of the errors 


“due to” section; 


capital during 1929 ($13,000,000) would no 


| beginning of 1929 as well as at the end. 


Table of America’s balance sheet on shor 


' 





Acceptances drawn by foreigners to| outstanding international deposits, loans, acceptances and short-term investments: ei py the defendant and is in his possession. 
finance American imports are included, | Dec. 31, or de- | Pheelenti 
as in previous years, under item 2 of the 1929 Dec. 31, crease |A rguments of FE laintiff 
* “ie revised) 19% (mil- ys * 
lence ahest cf thert-term capital (thousands of dollars) lions) | Viewed as Technical 
- “ ae 
transactions. Several authorities have Due From “Foreigners a 156 .We believe the grounds urged by the 
; ; i deposits with foreigners (time and demand)........ 209,605 265,142 +5 mae . 
questioned this procedure on the ground| * gmerican Geen foreigners: plaintse® are highly technical and not 
that the foreign drawer of the bill has} 2. Liabilities of American banks for unmatured bills drawn 2 ; substantial. Governed by the rules which 
no liability except such as is contingent! by foreigners and accepted by American banks} messes 833,147 820,646 —13 determjne the principles of contract law, 
3. Estimated amount of liabilities of American nks for un- the plainti aml fl 
— _ default ot the accepting bank | matured bills drawn by Americans to finance American = Pr nel y+ Si pg agian 
and that upon being discounted the bill exports and accepted by American banks{—respectively, nana alain 4 on ee COR- | 
represents a strictly domestic liability—j| $404,949 and $304,966.) Lee . : J tract of this character and other contracts. 
by the ‘American importer to the Amer-| 4. Overdrafts by foreigners ernanne Conran 205,332 201 a3 =f In Moss v. Old Colony Trust Co. (246 
jean holder of the discounted instrument.| 5. Other short-term loans and sdvances, to foreigners -°.. 81) S108 = Mass., 139, 151), Chief Judge Rugg said: 
It is further pointed out that, in effect,| * ee ee eee Se ee ee en aa 94.585 154 “A letter of credit is a we nown 
the foreign exporter merely acts as an| ee amen ONES eae oes - a —— ; instrumentality of commerce. No particu- 
agent through which the American money | Total short-term funds due from abroad ......++s+eeeeees 1,566,481 1,725,759 +159 lar —_ is pees for it. It _ & om 
SS 4 ract In writing. 18 overne 
market lends to the American importer | Hue to “Forelener’® fi same Gaiaeal Sishinlen & cme a a 
and .that no international indebtedness | 7. Foreign deposits with Americans (time and demand)........-. 1,661,963 1,671,878 +10 other contracts i , iti — 
remains after the importer has received | Short-term borrowings from foreigners: oO racts in writing. 
his goods and the foreign exporter his! 8. Outstanding volume of unmatured bills drawn by American | There is authority supporting the posi- 
payment. | banks and their eeenen, accepted abroad and discounted 75.213 0.733 34 tion which the defendant has taken in 
7 . ; } there (as estimated) § tok Ke hia ace. e . . 75,2 _ is ‘ me : ; - 5 
There are, however, certain elements in| 9 (oustanding volume of American guaranties of acceptances ~ = > ° — aw dl in| 
this type of transaction which involve} executed by foreign banks for the account of American ‘ urt oO ppeals, she v. Bassett 
international] lending operations. The pre- importers! —respectively, $34.612 and $15,705.) (129 N. Y¥., 523), the court said: 
payment of the foreign exporter’s invoice 10 Overdrafts by American banks 4 Fiori 26.543 27 665 +1 “There was, undoubtedly, a good con- 
by the Ameri y ket ch 11. _ Other short-term borrowings from foreigners ......++++++++++ : ‘ 2,032 +2 sideration for the draft in question when 
y the merican money market charac- Foreign funds “put out’ in the American market 7 ie ,\it was draw But if th sid ti 
terizes the operation as one based on a/j2 Into American acceptances .............. ; 865.254 701,709 —164 it was drawn. ut i e consideration 
short-term international loan. The fluctu-|13. Into brokers’ loans ...........ccceseeeeeeeee 270,627 151,128 —119 has failed, the exchange could not en- 
ations in the total funds used in the 14. Into Treasury eeeeans sete e eee eeeeeeere 61,949 = os rer force the draft, nor c4n the plaintiff, who 
; ion | 15 Into commercial paper ........ccceeeeeveee ° : 2 + as succ its r ‘ < : 
American money market appear as in-| 16 Into other short-term loans .......--... ary pe :. "10,539 30'860 +20 nen seeeeeees to its rights, and stands in 
ternational movements of short-term | 17) undiscounted foreign-drawn acceptances (held for collection Sah cial ee ody caienans oo a sea ies acell 
capital. The collection of similar sta- by American banks){ ....... cata aake kaon eae ee 5 7 — the 
i xporter’s cou! y . " 7 Eo gre —— 9 or 10, 1888, within one or two days after 
oe oo aoe title a wee Total short-term funds due to foreigners ..,.....--++++0+-3,077,454 2,793,699 —284 | its date. On April 12, the exchange was 
of liabilities shown in item 8 of the table. Net short-term indebtedness to foreigners on banking 7 | declared insolvent and a receiver was ap- 
The treatment of the transaction in ques- MORRIE .. cca dn das vaansdaca cess pacndeeseneRds*exegutnes 1,510,973 1,067,940 ++—443 | pointed. 





tion involves certain technical consid- 
erations which require careful study.| 
Pending the results of further investi-| 
gation the item will be carried this year 
in the short-term capital aceount. | 

Recent surveys of this series have con- | 
jained miscellaneous notes on America’s | 
international movements of shori-term 
capital, condensed from the financial | 
press here and abroad or from reports} 
by United States consuls and commer- 
cial attaches. 


*The foreign branch of an American bank 
bank is an American , 
+Regarded as an offset to foreign deposits 


is regarded as mercantile credit (relating to i 
ing credit. It is used to compute the ‘chang 
§Regarded as an offset to American deposit 


{A corrective entry offsetting item 2. 
**Excludes gold held under carmark. 
++Net export of short-term capital in 1930. 
Source: 


These notes for 1930 were | foreign banking agencies here. 











department store Sales show a decrease | 


Total 5 Million for Week | 


There were | 


banking funds after the end of 1930 is| 





Bank Denied Recovery From Customer 
Under a Letter of Credit Agreement 


Failure to Honor Draft Is Held by New York Supreme Court 


To Preclude Bank From Recoverin g on Customer’s Agree- 





THE BANK OF UNITED STATES 
Vv. 

I. Moses SELTZER, ETC. . 
York Supreme Court, Appellate 
Division, First Department. 

No. 7418. 

Submission of controversy under sec- 
tions 546-548 of the Civil Practice Act. 
It involves the construction of a letter of 
credit agreement entered into between the | 
plaintiff and the defendant. Under this 
agreement a credit was opened by the 
plaintiff in favor of the defendant’s sup- 
| plier (seller) in Japan. A draft was drawn 
|by the supplier on the plaintiff and ac-| 
cepted as provided by the agreement. 
Prior to maturity of the draft the Super- 
intendent of Banks took possession of the 
| plaintiff, closed its doors and suspended 
}its business. At maturity the draft was} 
|not paid. The defendant then paid the 
draft supra protest. The plaintiff now 
claims payment of the amount of the 
draft from the defendant under the letter 
of credit agreement and also claims that 
the amount so paid will then become a 
part of its general assets. 

Walter Bishop of counsel (Julius L.| 
Neidle and Warren C. Fielding with him 
on the brief; Carl J. Austrian, attorney) 
for plaintiff. Daniel E. Hanlon, of coun- 
sel Eugene T. McQuade with him on the 
brief; Lewis, Garvin & Kelsey, attorneys) 
for defendant. R. D. Murray, of counsel 
(Murray, Hollaman & Lockwood, aitor- 
neys) for Yokohama Specia Bank, Ltd., 
amicus curiae. J. Adam Murphy, of | 
counsel (Winslow Lovejoy with him on} 
the brief; White & Case, attorneys) for 
| Shawmut Corporation of Boston, amicus 
curlae. Robert M. McCulloch and T. F. 
| Davies Haines, of counsel ‘Appleton, Rice 
& Perrin, attorneys) for Barclays Bank 
(Dominion, Colonial and Over-Seas), ami- 
cus curiae. 


|New 


| 





Contract Provided 
'For Letter of Credit 


Opinion of the Court 
July 6, 1931 


Martin, J.—The defendant, a merchant 
|in New York, entered into a contract with 
| Tokiazawa Shoten, a Japanese corpora- 
j tion, for the purchase of raw silk. The 
contract was in writing and provided for 
the establishment of a 90-day letter of 
credit. The defendant applied to the 
plaintiff for the issuance of such a credit 
in favor of Tokizawa Shoten of Yokohama, 
Japan, under which drafts at 90 days sight 
were to be drawn by Tokizawa Shoten on 
the plaintiff, accompanied by documents 
|representing the silk to be purchased. 
The plaintiff, The Bank of United 
States, agreed to issue the letter of credit. 
Thereupon the defendant signed a letter 


/on the back of a copy of the letter of 


E. L. Smead, chief of the Division of Bank | credit issued by the plaintiff in favor of | ¢ 
Operations of the Federal Reserve Board.|Tokiazawa Shoten. The two papers make | the defendant is not entitled to offset the 

Every institution which reported for|the contract between the plaintiff and the | defendant's obligation as acceptor of said 
1929 reported again in 1930, except one | defendant 


upon which this action is 


}chase price of said silk. 





ment to Make Deposit 





the plaintiff was in the hands of the,could maintain an action on the draft, 
Superintendent of Banks and was not|and that the plaintiff as transferee is in 
open for business. It was thereupon duly|no better position. We deem it unneces- | 
safy to consider whether the transfer of 


protested for nonpayment. 

By the trust receipt, defendant acknowl- | 
edged the receipt of the silk and agreed 
to deliver the proceeds thereof to the 
plaintiff “to apply against its acceptance 
on account of the undersigned and under | 
the termsfof the letter of credit,” and 
agreed to hold the silk and its proceeds 
“in trust for thé payment of said accep- 
tance and any other indebtedness.” As 
has been noted, the reference to other 


indebtedness is immaterial, since it did not 
exist. 


On Feb. 28, 1931, which was more than 
the one day prior to the due date of said 
draft required by the agreement, the de- 
fendant offered to pay to the plaintiff the 
amount thereof together with interest, 
expenses and commissions, on condition 
that the plaintiff pay said draft to the} 
holder or else that it hold said sum so 
offered for the specific purpose of paying 
the same to the holder at maturity. 

The defendant also offered to pay the 
face of said draft to the holder *and to 
pay the plaintiff its expenses, interest 
and commissions on conidtion the plain- 
tiff release the defendant from any ob- 
ligation under the letter of credit agree- | 


} 





ment and return to the defendant the! 
— receipt. The plaintiff refused this 
offer. | 


The plaintiff did inform the defendant 
that it was willing to hold the moneys} 
so Offered and the merchandise, if re-| 
turned, and the proceeds thereof, if paid, | 
in trust pending a judicial determination 
of “the right of the plaintiff to appro- | 
priate the same as general assets” and | 
a determination of the rights of the} 
plaintiff, of the holder (Bank of Taiwan), | 
of the shipper (Tokiazawa Shoten) and of 
the defendant with respect to said moneys, 
merchandise and proceeds. 


Thereafter Tokiazawa Shoten demanded | 
that the defendant pay to it the pur-| 


s 


| 


On March 4, 1931, defendant made his 


| declaration of intention to pay said draft | Ruling of Appellate 
|for honor supra protest (Negotiable In-| 
|struments Law, article 16), and did pay, 
|} the same together with interest and pro- | 
| test fees to the Bank of Taiwan, and on/| entirely similar to those of a case before 
|the same day duly advised plaintiff of |the court are found in an adjudicated 


In the Bassett case (supra) the bank | 


| this fact by letter. 


‘Contentions of Plaintiff 
And Defendant Outlined 


The plaintiff claims that it is entitled tiff has also breached the contract. which| and 13 were of the resort type operating | 
|to recover from the defendant the face of | it secks to enforce against the buyer, the| from three to eight months of the year. 


| said draft, together with its commissions 


recently recovered some of its former im-|of credit agreement which Was printed and expenses and interest, and that the 


| defendant, as the holder of said draft for 
honor, is a general creditor, and also that 


draft against the claim made by plaintiff 





debt of the plaintiff against the Exchange 
was a wrongful diversion of 


| tion has failed and this constitutes a good 


| by 
| Plaintiff asked for leave to pay the money 


| lie. 
| sustained below and affirmed by the Court 


| Alcock’s being for the price of the goods 


}court, said as to the liability on the Bas- 
| sett draft: 


| that she is a bona fide holder of the draft 


bank in liquidation (unimportant in in-| based. 
ternational business) and one small private 
As usual, about 10 banks or bank- 
ing houses at New York reported their | 
figures to the Federal Reserve Bank at| York one day prior to the maturity of | the 
New York, which added their figures in| the bills drawn thereunder sufficient funds | against the defendant, and that in any 
a single bulked return which carried also |in cash to meet the payment of the same, event the defendant is entitled to an off- 
This work was|together with 
supervised by Deputy Governor Jay Crane | expenses, the bills of lading, covering the | tiff’s demand. 
A few small or 
new institutions, mostly out-of-town, re- | tiff, title thereto and to the silk to remain | teresting questions of law as to the re- 


mergers reduced the number of reporting 
Total institutions reporting, 
counting the 12 reserve banks, were 188 


jas the mailing list includes every institu- 
| tion of importance in international finan- 
cing and as none refused to cooperate ex- 
The last return was 


;compiler checked up all such errors by 
|correspondence, and the revised figures 


| (1) A bank stated that, a year ago, it over- 
into accep- 
(2) a bank 
j}added about $15,000,000 to item 3 of the 
table “owing to a slightly different inter- 
pretation on our part as to what is con- 
sidered an acceptance drawn by an Ameri- 
A bank re- 
{ported $12,000,000 under item 11 a year 


involve 
|transfers of figures from one item to an- 
jother, within the “due from” section or 
such errors 
do not affect the figure for the net short- 


foreigners at the 
(revised) 1s about $83,000,000 | 
more than the totel reported a year ago. 
| The figure for the net inflow of short-term 


be greatly changed, however, for usually 
} the errérs in accounting were made at the 


tThese represent American loans to American exporters 
Like item 3, these loans relate to mercantile credit rather than to banking credit. 


turns from 179 leading international banks located in American cities, including | 
the 12 reserve banks, all large private bankers and investment trusts, and the principal 


| under the agreement. 

This contract states that the defendant| The defendant claims that, upon these 
agrees to the terms of the letter of credit, | facts, it is entitled to judgment dismiss- 
and that he promises to provide in Newjing the complaint on the ground that 
plaintiff has no cause of action 


interest, commissions and/set or counterclaim equal to the plain- 


silk, to be drawn to the order of the plain-| While the above facts present many in- 
lin the plaintiff until payment of all of|spective rights of the various parties to 
the bills drawn under the credit. _jthe transactions described, as to this 
There is also a provision as to plain-| plaintiff and the defendant it is submitted 
tiff’s retention of title until all other ob-/that there is but one question involved, 
| tigations of the defendant to it have been 'j. e., whether the agreement is based upon 
met, but this provision is of no importance 
"|since there were no other obligations. 
The letter of credit was issued by the 
plaintiff and delivered to and accepted by 
Tokiazawa Shoten at Yokohama. Under 
| it Tokiazawa Shoten drew its 90-day draft 





forceable at law or in equity by the plain- 
tiff against the defendant, or in other 
words, whether a bank which has de- 
faulted on its commercial credit has any 
cause of action against its customer, at 


“vad ; Various reporting institutions acknow]-|0n the plaintiff for $8,439.25 against 25) whose request the credit was opened. 
The Principal foreign investors in| edged very carious ertore in their returns| bales of raw’ silk. The draft, bills of The bank entered into a contract not 
brokers’ loans at New York are usuallY| 45.’ nec. 31, 1929, made a year ago. The|lading and other documents attached) only to accept the draft, but to honor it 


{thereto in all respects complied with the 
|provisions of the letter of credit. The 
draft and the documents were then de- 
livered to the Bank of Taiwan, Ltd., at 
| Yokohama, which paid value for it to 
| Tokiazawa Shoten. 

The Bank of Talwan sent the draft to 
New York, where its New York agency 
}presented the draft and the documents 
|to the plaintiff for acceptance. This was 
done on Dec. 2, 1930. The plaintiff ac- 
cepted the draft and the documents were 
thereupon delivered to it by the Bank 
of Taiwan, and on that day the plaintiff 
delivered the documents to the defendant 
who gave a receipt, promising the deliv- 
ery of a trust receipt, which was subse-| 
quently given on Dec. 22, 1930. 


Plaintiff Taken Over 
'By Bank Superintendent 


On Dec. 11, 1930, the Superintendent of 
Banks took possession of the plaintiff, 
closed its doors and suspended its busi- 
ness. The draft became due and payable 
/on March 2, 1931, and upon presentation 
|payment was refused on the ground that 


when presented, in other words, to finance 
the transaction provided the defendant 
did certain things. Before payment by 
| defendant, it became apparent that the 
bank would be unable to fulfill its obli- 
gations and that there would be a breach 
of contract on its part, in fact the de- 
fendant offered to pay the amount of 
the draft to the bank if it would apply 
it for that purpose, or if it would hold 
it in trust for the specific purpose of pay- 
ing the draft in question. 
fused to do so. It contended that it had 
a right to accept the defendant’s money 
and place it with its other assets, but 
refused to pay the draft so that the de- 
fendant could obtain the goods. The de- 
|fendant argues that plaintiff should not 
be permitted to recover on a contract 
| which it did not and could not perform, 
|}and where there was a failure of con- 
sideration. 

The buyer of the goods should be per- 
mitted to protect himself by paying the 
draft which the bank refused to pay and 
to receive the goods, a failure to accept 
which would make him liable for dam- 
ages for a breach of contract. 

The draft in this case is not in the 
possession of a third party. It was paid 





t 


earns capital account, 1929 and 1930, showing 

















“The evidence tends to show that it is 
hopelessly bankrupt. Its debts are un- 
paid * * * Bassett & Co., as has been said, 
are still liable to Alcock & Co. for the 
price of the goods, and if liable on the 
{draft in suit will be compelled to pay for 
the goods twice over, leaving them as 
their only resources a worthless claim 
against a bankrupt concern. 


is a foreigner; an American branch of a foreign 


in American banks 
The credit extended to foreigners | 
nvoice terms) rather than to international bank- 
ed year-end lag in invoice payments.” 

s in foreign banks 


the evidence we are of opinion 
jmeither the Exchange nor its successor 


any present consideration and is now en- | 


The bank re-| 


the draft to apply upon an antecedent) 





the draft 
from the purpose for which it was to be 
used. It is sufficient that the considera- 


defense to the action.” 
Opinion in Similar | 


Proceeding Considered 


In Bassett v. Leslie (123 N. Y., 396), the 
same facts were before the Court of Ap- 
peals in an action of interpleader. Bas- 
sett, the plaintiff, alleged that he had 
been sued by Leslie on the acceptance and 
Alcock for the price of the goods. 


into court and interplead Alcock and Les- 
A demurrer to the complaiht was 


of Appeals on the ground that Alcock and 
Leslie were not suing for the same fund, 
Leslie's action being on the acceptance and 


In that case, Judge Earle, writing for the 


“That draft was drawn by the American 
Exchange upon the plaintiffs for the pur- 
pose of placing it in funds to meet the 
draft drawn upon it by Alcock & Co. and 
while it neglected and refused to pay the 
draft accepted by it, it had no cause of 
action against the plaintiffs upon the draft 
accepted by them. 

“If Mrs. Leslie claims precisely what is 
alleged in the complaint her claim is good 
for nothing, and she cannot recover upon 
the draft against these plaintiffs. If, how- 
ever, aS may be interred, she in fact claims 


for value, then she can recover thereon 
against the plaintiffs, and if they should 
be compelled to pay her the amount of the 
draft they would still be liable to pay 
Alcock & Co., the price of the goods.” 


Tribunal Is Cited 


It is not often that a set of facts so 


case. 


had breached its contract and the court 


| 783,000, a Census of Distribution report is- 


|; Of the 176 hotels reporting, 141 were in 
| operation 














Credit Available | 
To Aid in Austrian 


U. S. TREASURY 
STATEMENT 


July 8. Made Public July 10, 1931 “= 
Receipts - © eo; 
Customs receipts .........00.. $950,265.15 | 
Internal-revenue receipts: Inan¢éia 
BUGIS CMR sc én Wtivarbaverses 616,156.28 
Miscellaneous internal rev- . 
enue 5g ER Te OST E NY 1,721,577.95 | 
Miscellaneous receipts .. 983,085.37 


Bank for International Set- 
tlements Announces Plan 
“Ready to Stabilize Re- 
sources of Credit-Anstalt 


$4,271,084.75 
420,372,545.23 


Total ordinary receipts ... 
Balance previous day ......... 


veceueee eas .$424,643,629.98 
Expenditures 
General expenditures ......... $11,239,284.16 


Total 





Interest on public debt ...... 563,725.93 
Refunds of COCCIIUS 60 cctcvens 146,123 96 —_ooOo- 
ete oe *ebtoetasemepns 1914927'98 |. The Bank for International Settlements 
gree kash we wee oe “" |has announced arrangements for aiding 
Total .. Lossseveeeeeess $13,906,531.20 |the Austrian Credit-Anstalt which has 
Public debt expenditures 1,399,043.75 | been experiencing financial difficulties, 


Balance today ........ 


409,338,055.03 


| according to advices to the Department of 
State. Simultaneously the bank has issued 
a statement of its receipts and payments 
which it handled as trustee for the Gers 
man Government during the year ended 
|} June 1, 1931. 
| A copy of the announcement to the 
{press regarding the Austrian situation, 
and a summary of the report regarding the 
handling of German payments, have been 
received by the Department of State and 
follow in full text: 

President Gates W. McGarrah of the 
Bank for International Settlements issued 
'a statement under date of June 15, 1931, 


Census of Distribution Re-- indicating the receipts and payments for 
the year ended June 1, 1931, which were 


» Tentsn oF 
port Is Issue d for 1929 on handled by his institution as trustee for 
Hostelries in Connecticut, the German Government International 
a fi 5% per cent loan, 1930. 
Georgia, and Delaware 


TOCA! cc csevccscwesvaccce se «Gee, 068,020.08 


Earnings of Hotels 
In Three States 
Are Shown for Year 


| Account Explained 
| In the Trustee’s Account all currencies 

Receipts of 176 hotels of 25 or more! have been converted to Swiss francs at 
rooms in Connecticut in 1929 totaled $10,- | the parity of exchange. The loan in ques- 
tion was issued in reichsmarks, dollars, 
belgas, French francs, sterling, florins, lire, 
Swedish kronen and Swiss frances. The 
nominal amount of the original issue was 
throughout the year and 35 | 1,819,043,372.68 Swiss francs. The nominal 
were of the resort type operating from | amount outstanding as of June 1, 1931, 
two to eight months of the year. was 1,792,925,.971.60 Swiss francs. The 

The 141 hotels in operation the full year | terms of the loan provided for redemp- 
reported a total annual business of $9,-|tion by 1965 by annual drawings for 
517,000, an average of 2,688 full-time em- | reimbursement at par on June 1, or, when- 
ployes and a total of $2,562,000 paid in| ever possible by market purchases at or 
salaries and wages during the year. These | under par. The interest on the bonds of 
hotels also reported 10,391 guest rooms | this loan is payable semiannually on June 
and a dining room seating capacity of |1, and Dec. 1, at the rate of 5% per 
7,491. cent. 

Forty-one of these hotels were owned by| Upon “receipts” it will be noted that 
corporations, whereas 100 were owned by | the total paid-in by the German Govetn- 
individuals and partnerships. |ment during the period under reference 

Receipts of the 35 resort-type hotels | amounted to 118,654,118.28 Swiss francs, 
totaled $1,266,000 in 1929 and $261,000 was| Of which 97,006,738.29 Swiss francs were 
paid in salaries and wages. These hotels| for interest account, 21,168,968.61 Swiss 
had 2,245 guest rooms and a dining-room| francs for redemption, and 478,411.38 
seating capacity of 4,879. Six were owned | Swiss francs for other expenses. In ad-- 
by corporations, as against 29 by indi-| dition to these receipts, interest on bal- 
viduals and partnerships. | ances held by paying agents.for the loan 

amounted to 443,345.29 Swiss francs, thus 
Georgia * |making the total receipts for the year 
Receipts of 176 hotels of 25 or more! 119,097,472.57 Swiss francs. 


sued by the Bureau of the Census reveals. 





| held that neither it nor its assignee could 
recover against the buyer wunder the 
breached contract. In this case the plain- 


defendant herein. 

The Court of Appeals held on both ap- 
|peals in the Bassett case (supra) that a 
| bank cannot enforce a contract which it 
has itself breached; and, unless we are 
to disregard these decisions, they are de- 
cisive of the present controversy. 

A somewhat similar state of facts was 
before this court in Sexton v. Fensterer 
| (155 App. Div. 542; aff’d 213 N. Y., 641). 
Mr. Justice Ingraham sums up his con- 
| clusions as follows: 

“It follows, therefore, that upon no 
aspect was there any obligation ever exist- 
jing in favor of Kessler & Co. or its as- 
signee in bankruptcy against the defend- 
jent, and the court was quite right in 
| directing a verdict for the defendants.” 

The difficulty with plaintiff’s position 
in this case is that it overlooks the fact 
|that the Bank of United States was not 
| only to accept this draft, but was to fi- 
nance this transaction or honor the draft 
when presented. 

Under the rules laid down in the cases 
governing this subject, the defendant re- 
mained liable on the sales contract until 
he paid the draft. In making the pay- 
ment he proceeded under the negotiable 
instruments law as the person for whose 
account it was drawn, and he became 
| the holder thereof, with all the rights of 
the negotiator to whom he paid it. In 
any event, therefore, he would have a 
| claim against the plaintiff for the full 
jamount of the draft and would have a 
{right to offset the demand now made 
}upon him by the plaintiff. 


: 
Judgment Granted 


In Favor of Defendant 


| In the view we take of this case, how- 
ever, it is unnecessary for him to take 
that position. The consideration ex- 
| pressed in the letter of credit agreement 
|for defendant's promise thereunder was 
the issuance to Tokizawa of a letter of 
| credit, or promise on the part of plaintiff 
|} to accept any draft against it up to $8,- 
500, and to honor any such draft in the 
hands of any bona fide holder. That 
promise was and remains a term of the 
letter 6f credit agreement. The issuance 
of such letter of credit was obviously not 
|a payment of defendant’s debt to Toki- 
zawa, but merely provided means by which 
| the latter could obtain payment if plain- 
| tiff performed its obligation thereunder, 
which it undertook by virtue of the letter 
lof credit agreement. 

| The promise on the part of defendant 
in the letter of credit agreement, upon 


to Tokizawa, was that on the last busi- 
ness day before any draft accepted under 
such letter of credit became due defendant 
would place plaintiff in funds with which 
to meet such draft. In performance of 
that agreement, defendant 
funds to plaintiff on condition that plain- 


' 


hands of the holder thereof. 


panied by its dishonor of the draft on the 


next business day, constituted a failure | 


of consideration for defendant's promise 
jin the letter of credit agreement, which 
discharged defendant of its promise and 
entitled him to demand of plaintiff the 
|return of the trust receipt which he had 
| given plaintiff, as agreed, as security for 
plaintiff's obligation to honor the draft. 
The rules relating to outstanding drafts 
in the hands of bona fide holders under 
letters of credit issued by a bank which 
has subsequently become insolvent, do not 
apply, because this controversy is not be- 
tween the negotiator of the draft and the 
| bank, but between the partics to the letter 
of credit agreement. Insolvency of the 
bank did not affect its liability to defend- 
ant for a breach of that agreement or for 
failure to consideration thereunder. The 
bank having failed to perform the con- 
|tract and having breached its contract, 
| there was a failure of consideration, as 
|clearly pointed out in Leslie v. Basseit 
(supra). 

The defendant, therefore, is entitled to 


| 


| judgment dismissing plaintiff's claim on | 


| the ground that there is no cause of action 
jagainst the defendant, but, as stipulated, 
| without costs. 

All concur. 


Colombia Emerald Mining 
Emerald mines at Boyaca, in Colombia, 


“Under the circumstances disclosed by | South America, under a recent law, may | 


that | be rented and administered by the gov- | 
jermment. (Department of Commerce.) 


rooms in Georgia in 1929 totaled $11,-| Payments Segregated 
| 035,000, a Census of Distribution report “ ” 
la | Payments” are segregated into four 
issued by the Bureau of the Census re-| ,,. : > 
[veals. Of the 116 hotels reporting, 163 /¢ateqories. The fret of these shows, that 
}were in operation throughout the year| ; praia ‘ : 
expended for interest on matured coupons 
and accrued interest on bonds purchased 
for redemption. The second indicates 
Sele Scere a that 21,132,079.83 Swiss francs were util- 
ee eee tas al han Geeas | a oe bonds for Deseo 
ees os ae n e third category are grouped ex- 
employes and a total of $2,336,000 paid in |penses for the commission of paying agents 


salaries and wages during the year. These | . = 
hotels also reported 12,804 guest and other a EE... 


The 163 hotels in operation the full 








which plaintiff issued its letter of credit | 


offered the} 
tiff honor the draft, as agreed, in the 


Plaintiff’s refusal of this offer, accom- | 


7,992. 

Thirty-eight of these hotels were owned 
| by corporations, whereas 125 were owned 
by individuals and partnerships. 
| Receipts of the 13 resort-type hotels 
paid in salaries and wages. These hotels 
had 1,500 guest rooms and a dining room 
seating capacity of 2,212. Six were owned 
by corporations as against seven by in- 
dividuals and partnerships. 


| 


Delaware 


Receipts of 15 hotels of 25 or 
rooms in Delaware in 1929 amounted to 
‘more than $1,000,000, a Census of Dis- 
tribution report issued by the Bureau of 
the Census reveals. 
porting, 13 were in operation throughout 
'the year and 2 were of the resort type 
operating from three to four months of 
the year. 

The 13 hotels in operation the full year 
reported a total annual business of $1,- 
144,000, an average of 351 full-time em- 
ployes and a total of $277,000 paid in 
salaries and wages during the year. These 
hotels also reported 729 guest rooms and 
|a dining room seating capacity of 1,139. 
| Four of these hotels were owned by 
| corporations, whereas nine were owned by 
| individuals and partnerships. 

In view of the fact that only two hotels 
of the resort type were reported in Dela- 
| ware, statistics are not presented for this 
classification in order to avoid the dis- 
;closure of individual operations.—I/ssued 
by the Bureau of the Census 








Current Income A. T. & T. 
Declines for Five Months 
Current earnings of the American Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Company in May, 


| 1931, and in the first five months of this 
year, as compared with the corresponding 


| 


| periods of last year, have just been made | 


public by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission as reported to the Commission. 
The statement follows in full text: 











| Month of May— 1931 1930 

| Total oper. revenue...... $9,232,206 $9,821,532 
Net oper. revenue 3,324,489 3,451,091 
Net oper. income...... 2,699,466 2,880,725 

Five months— 
Total oper. revenue...... $47,347,327 $48,685,246 
Net oper. revenue...... 18,079,311 18,555,536 
Net oper. income...... 14,628,785 15,177,139 
As of July 10 


New York, July 10.—The Federal Reserve 


Bank of New York today certified to the 
Secretary of the Treasury the following: 

| In pursuance of the provisions of section 
522 of the Tariff Act of 1922, dealing with 
the conversion of foreign currency for the 
purpose of the assessment and collection 


of duties upon merchandise imported into 
the United States, we have ascertained and 
hereby certify to you that the buying rates 
in the New York market at noon today for 
cable transfers payable in the foreign cur- 


rencies are as shown helow 
| 











Austria (schilling) .....-seseserseee 14.0448 

| Belgium (belga) 13.9637 
Bulgaria (lev) . . 7197 

| Czechoslovakia (krone) 2.9620 
| ark (krone) . 26.7838 
d (pound) . 486.6190 

land (markka) 2.5170 
France (franc) eaves 3.9249 
Germany (reichsmark) ....+++++++. 23.7278 
Greece (drachma) .......-.+eeseees 1.2952 
Hungary (pengo) 17.4459 
Italy (lira) . 5.2349 
Netherlands (guilder) .....seeeesees 40.2685 
N GW TE acc csescccssecceses 28.7346 
Poland (ZlOtY) ...ceccceseceeseeese 11.2002 

| Portugal (€SCUGO) ..ccecsecessseves 4.4240 
Rumania (lOU) csccccceccesercrecee 5950 
| Spain (peseta) ..cccccccccereece acess 9.5260 
| Sweden (Krona) .....cccresseceeees 26.8146 
Switzerland (franc) ...ccecesseeeers 19.4054 

| Yugoslavia (Gimar) ....ccccessesces 1.7679 
Hong Kong (dollar) ...ccccccrerses 25.1339 
China (Shanghai tael) .......+++0+ 1017 
China (Mexican dollar) ........-++. 8 


China (Yuan doliay) 
India (rupee) 
Japan (yen) 








totaled $945,000 in 1929 and $202,000 was} 


more 


Of the 15 hotels re-| 


‘ rooms | gg9 47 Swiss francs, 

and a dining room seating capacity Of| of trustees at 196,044.86 Swiss francs, make 
ing a total of 429,934.33 Swiss francs. 

| The fourth item gives the balance in 

|the hands of paying agents as of June 

1, 1931, which was 33,977,52492 Swiss 
francs. This last entry is divided to show 
Redemption Fund, Expenses Fund, and 
|Matured Coupons Unpresented, which 
amount to 36,888.78 Swiss francs, 847,248.83 
| Swiss francs, and 33,093,387.31 Swiss francs, 
respectively. 
| It should be noted that funds held for 
jthe service of international loans, for 
which the Bank for International Settle- 
}ments is Trustee or Fiscal Agent of the 
| Trustees, are not included in the monthly 
| Statement of the situation of the bank. 
| Austrian Situation 
The Bank for International Settlements 
announces that the arrangements dis- 
cussed at the time of the last meeting of 
|the Board of Directors in Basel when the 
| Austrian situation arising out of the diffi- 
culties experienced by the Credit-Anstalt 
| was considered have now been completed 
and can be brought into force at any time. 

Ten of the largest central banks in ad- 
dition to the Bank for International Sete 
tlements itself have agreed to put at the 
disposal of the Austrian National Bank 
foreign exchange credit to be used as re= 
;quired. The Bank for International Sete 
tlements is confident that with these re- 
|sources, in addition to those already at 
the disposal of the Austrian National Bank 
‘and the support of the other central 
banks, the Austrian National Bank will 
continue its normal functions of ensuring 
| the convertibility and stability of the Au- 
strian currency. 

Close contact is maintained between the 
Bank for International Settlements and 
the Austrian National Bank and in order 
to provide direct personal contact a rep- 
resentative of the Bank for International 
| Settlements is on his way to Vienna, 


Silver Imports Into India 
During 11 Days Are Shown 


Silver imports into India during the IL 
days ended July 7 totaled 868,000 ounces, 
823,000 of which came from London and 
45,000 from Durban, says a despatch to 
the Department of Commerce from its 
Bombay office. During the seven days 
ended June 26 imports totaled 374,000 
ounces. 

The total offtake for the 11 days ended 
July 7 was 180 bars, as compared with 
315 bars for the seven days ended June 26. 
Silver stocks on July 7 were estimated at 
1175 bars, as compared to 1,050 to 1,100 
bars on June 26. 

Currency in reserve on June 30 totaled 
1,224,400,000 rupees, as compared with 1,- 
215,100,000 rupees on June 22. Bullion in 
| reserve on June 30 was 75,900,000 rupees, 
|as compared with 173,700,000 rupees on 
June 22. 


| 
| 


|Changes Are Announced 
In Status of State Banks 


| 
New Jersey 


Frank H. Smith, Banking Com- 
| missioner, has announced: Elizabeth Trust 
Company, Elizabeth, court approval of pure 
|ehase of bulk of assets of Peoples’ Bank & 
Trust Company, same city. 

North Carolina: Gurney 
sioner of Banks, has announced; Bank of 
Cary, Cary; Citizens & Commercial Bank, 

aklinton; Citizens Bank of Yancey, Burns- 
ville; Bank of Clinton, Clinton; Bank of 
Sampson,’ Clinton, and Bank of Summerfield, 
Summerfield; closed. Peoples Bank & Trust 
| Company, ky Mount, branch established 
at Nashville. First-Citizens Bank & Trust 
Company, Smithfield, branch established at 
Franklinton. Imperial Bank & Trust Come 
pany, Spray, consolidated with and contine 
uing as branch of Leaksville Bank & Trust 
Company, Leakesville. 

Ohio: I. J. Fulton, Superintendent of Banks, 
has announced: J. & G. Adams Bank, Millers- 
burg, capital increased from $30,000 to $50,000, 
First American Bank & Trust Company, Lima, 
name changed to Lima First American Bank 


P. Hood, Commis- 










Sinzapore (dollar) 5.0600 & Trust Company, the assets of the Lima 
Canada (dollar) 99.7576 Trust Company betng transferred to it. First 
CD, FEE 6 a6 oc cccccecene 99.9112 ate Bank, Louisville. Byesville State Bank, 
Mexico (peso) ..........+.- 49.0000 esville, Farmers & Merchants Bank, Mil- 

| Argentina (peso, ZOld) .......-eeee 71.5979 |lersburg, Security-Home Trust Company, 

| Brazil (milreis) ........ mata £ & Kinin 7.3668 Toledo, Bank of Ashley, Ashley, Commercial 
CD AMOR Gee. cin tain ikea <enennse 12.1025 | Bank & Savings Co., Blu@ton, Commercial 
Uruguay (peso) 58.0166 | Savings Bank, Rawson, Lafayette =e 
Colombia (peso) -. 96.5700 | Company, Lafayette. and the Farmers 

| Bar Silver sesceccecccccccssseceseees 28.5000 | Company, Jenera, closed. 
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Testing Materials Employed 


in Construction of Highways - 





Manner in Which Pennsylvania Agency 
Seeks to Provide People of State With Dur- 
able and Smooth Riding Roads 





‘ By S. S. LEWIS 


Secretary, Department of Highways, Commonwealth of Pennsylvania 


ODERN highways as constructed by the 
Pennsylvania Department of Highways 
are a product of the test tube combined 

with engineering of a high degree. The con- 
trol of the quality of materials, a function of 
wide and considerable specialization is un- 
dertaken by thc Research and Testing Divi- 
sion of the Department. H. S. Mattimore, 
engineer of tests, who has attained a nation- 
wide reputation in his field, is in charge of 
this Testing Division. j 

It is a prime function of the laboratory to 
safeguard the taxpayer's dollars. Tests are 
made on all materials’ used in construction 
to insure a maximum of quality, service and 


durability. 
+ + 


Typical of a month’s operation (July, 1930) 
in the testing laboratory, is a report of 13,468 
samples of materials tested and analyzed. 
Asphalts, tars, sand, stone, paints, cement, 
steel, concrete and many miscellaneous ma- 
terials were included in these tests. Every 
material used in construction is required to 
meet a specified standard. In a case of a 
failure in any particular of this standard, 
the material is rejected. As an aid to the 
Department and producing plants, employes 
of the Testing Division during this same pe- 
riod made 3,857 inspections and investiga- 
tions at cement plants, refineries, quarries, 
sand plants, steel mills, and other producing 
plants. 

To properly house the Testing Division a 
new laboratory building was constructed and 
occupied in August,.1930. This building was 
desigmed especially for the purpose. Engi- 
neers and technicians from all parts of the 
world who have inspected the general layout 
of the building, say that it is one of the most 
modern structures of its kind in the world. 

This division, the center of the material 
control of the entire Department, is equipped 
to cover a large field in material testing and 
analyzing; for instance, one testing machine 
installed is capable of applying a load of 200 
tons, and for the more accurate chemical de- 
termination the analytical balances are capa- 
ble of weighing three-millionths of an ounce. 
This latter equipment is necessary in a con- 
trolled laboratory to accurately determine the 
small percentage of alloys specified in steel 
or other metal, and other refined chemical 
determinations. An examination of stand- 
ard specification requirements in many prod- 
ucts used in highway work is essential to 
fully appreciate the refinement necessary in 
testing some of these \products. Experiments 
have proved that a very small amount of 
some of the ingredients is beneficial in some 
materials, while in others a small excess of 
other elements may be detrimental to the 
service life of other products. 


+ + 
Many problems, arising in the field, re- 
quire research for their solution. Structures 


of any kind must have sufficient strength to 
meet service demands, but this is not the 





Studying Activities 
of Maryland 
Druggists 


By 
Dr. Robert H. Riley 
Director, Board of Health, 
State of Maryland 


OME interesting statistics resulted from a 
S check-up of drug stores throughout Mary- 

land. With a law that prohibits anyone 
but licensed pharmacists filling retail pre- 
scriptions people of the State have been safe- 
guarded and the check-up made annually by 
Dr. Robert L. Swain, Deputy Food and Drug 
Commissioner of the State Department of 
Health, shows that nearly 3,000,000 prescrip- 
tions were filled during 1930. 


The result of the Department's survey, the 
first ever made in the United States, fol- 
lows: 


First, as to the pharmacists: The total 
number of registered pharmacists in Mary- 
land is 1,200, two-thirds of whom are em- 
ployed in drug stores in Baltimore City and 
one-third in the counties. The total pumber 
of retail drug stores in the State is 667; of 
which 452 are in Baltimore City and 215 in 
the counties. The total number of stores 
from which reports were received was 618, of 
which 418 were in Baltimore City and 200 in 
the counties. 

Second, as to prescriptions: The total 
number of prescriptions compounded in the 
stores from which reports were filed, for the 
year ended Dec. 31, 1930, was 2,717,775, of 
which 2,025,685 were filled in Baltimore City 
and 692,090 in the counties. Basing the total 
filled in all of the stores on these figures, it 
is estimated that 3,347,226 prescriptions were 
filled during the year, or an average of two 
per person in the State, or—considering Bal- 
timore City and the counties, separately—of 
three per person in Baltimore City and one 
and one-tenth per person in the counties. 


Of the total of 2,428,722 prescriptions put 
up in the retail drug stores in Baltimore City 
1,738,518 were new prescriptions and 690,204 
were refilled. Of the total of 913,246 filled in 
the counties, 606,441 were new and 306,805 
were refilled. 

The average number of prescriptions filled 
durigg the year by each store was 4,846 for 
each of the stores in Baltimore City and 3,461 
for each store in the counttes. In proportion 
to population there is one drug store to each 
1,781 of the population in Baltimore City, 
and one to each 3,845 of the population in 
the counties. 

The study is the first of the sort under- 
taken in this country. In developing the 
plan, the Maryland Bureau of Food and 
Drugs had the advice of the United States 
Bureau of the Census. The information col- 
lected shows the significance and importance 
of the drug stores of the State. 

At the request of the Bureau of the Cen- 
sus, similar studies are to be made by the 
State authorities in Florida, Indiana and 
Washington. 


co=wr™ 


whole story. Nature provides many enemies 
for construction materials. Untreated steel 
under certain atmospheric action is short 
lived. Some classes of natural rocks and 
sands are unsound, and will disintegrate on 
full exposure. Many metals and the average 
concrete structures are seriously affected by 
certain acids and salts occurring in nature. 
The road builders must guard against such 
conditions, and where new problems arise 
unknown in the field, research is necessary 
for their solution. 


+ + 


Planners and designers can only be as- 
sured of the efficiency of their pavement 
structures after tests are made to indicate 
that such structures are built in accordance 
with their design. This policy covers the en- 
tire job from the time plans are made until 
the contractor turns over the finished pave- 
ment. This requires careful inspection on 
every operation while the work is in progress, 
and a final inspection before the contractor 
is paid. The design of the pavement is cal- 
culated to meet the traffic burden and soil 
conditions, but the actual strength of the 
finished pavement depends on the exactitude 
with which the plans are followed in the 
building operation. 

Careful coordination has been maintained 
through the various divisions of the Depart- 
ment to absolutely assure that all materials 
are tested by the laboratory, and further, 
what is more important, great precaution is 
taken to assure that only tested materials 
are placed on the work. Cement is inspected 
and loaded at the producing plant, shipped 
under seal to the work, and such seals can be 
broken only by a highway inspector on the 
work. Stone, sand and gravel plants are vis- 
ited periodically in order to guide them in 
the production of materials meeting specifi- 
cation requirements, and a further check is 
maintained on these materials by making 
field tests on each car as received on the 
work. 


In the operation of actual road construc- 
tion, the Department has standardized test- 
ing equipment for the purpose of regulating 
the proper depth of surface. Rulings require 
absolutely that these devices be used con- 
stantly, in other words an inspector on road 
construction in the Department of Highways 
is actually an inspector to enforce strict com- 
pliance with specifications, not an observer. 


A construction inspector is considered a 
very important link in the organization. 
Great care is given in the selection of these 
men, and they are under constant training 
and supervision. Pefiodic meetings of the 
inspectors in given localities, held by the resi- 
dent engineer in charge of the section, give 
an opportunity for the discussion of the va- 
rious problems arising on the different con- 
tracts. It is a Department policy to stand- 
ardize all operations where possible, and 
statements have been made by contractors 
working under the jurisdiction of the Penn- 
sylvania Department of Highways that they 
are all treated the same in the different parts 
of the Commonwealth. No favoritism of any 
kind is shown, and there is no indication of 
the different divisions performing work in 
different manners. 


+ = 


The strength of concrete is regulated by a 
number of different factors. The quality and 
quantity of materials, and the methods of 
manipulation can be standardized very 
closely, but such other factors as the tem- 
perature and humidity at the time of laying 
the concrete, have some influence on the re- 
sulting strength. Since the opening time of 
the road is. based on the resulting strength, 
it is necessary to make actual tests on the 
concrete as mixed and laid. The test speci- 
men for this purpose is a beam of concrete 
made from the material being laid on the 
road. The beam is broken by an especially 
designed machine at the site of the work, 
and the strength of the concrete thus deter- 
mined. From this the actual opening time 
of the road is regulated. 


In addition to all the preliminary checks 
made during the laying of the pavement, in- 
cluding the inspection of all materials and 
operation on concrete highways, a core is 
drilled from the hardened road slab using an 
especially devised core drill. This core, after 
extraction, is measured on a measuring device 
especialiy designed for this purpose. When 
the pavement is more than one-half inch de- 
ficient in thickness from the specified depth, 
it must be replaced by tearing up the old 
slab at the contractor's expense, and needless 
to say that contractors have avoided this by 
exercising extreme care in securing proper 
thickness when the concrete is placed. 

One factor of great concern to the road 
user, and probably a deciding factor in his 
mind relative to the quality of the road, is 
the smoothness of the riding surface. Realiz- 
ing this the Department has made great ef- 
forts to obtain the smoothest riding surface 
possible. Spec*al devices are used in finishing 
the pavement, and constant tests are made 
during the operation of laying to avoid irreg- 
ularities. 


After the road is finished and opened to 
traffic the riding quality of the surface is ob- 
tained ‘by an instrument especially designed 
for that purpose. This registers the number 
of the irregularities in the surface, and is re- 
ported as roughness per mile. Since this re- 
port is circulated among the construction 
engineers giving the comparative riding qual- 
ities on different road surfaces, great effort 
is made by all the engineers and inspectors 
concerned in this work to get a good rating. 
A roughness factor of 25 is considered by the 
Bureau of Public Roads at Washington an 
excellent rating. The following will indicate 
how this factor of road building has im- 
proved in Pennsylvania during the past sev- 
eral years. 

+ 


The average roughness factor for all high- 
ways constructed in this State in 1928 was 
30.5; in 1929 it was 19.5; in 1930 it was 15.9. 
The improvement indicated that we are ob- 
taining roads far better than those of the 
excellent class of the Bureau of Public Roads, 
and to get a comparison of ratings it was 
found necessary to reduce the excellent 
roughness factor in this State to 15. 








































commodity industries. 


HE Explosives Division of the Bureau 
T of Mines is primarily concerned with 

formulating methods of using and 
testing explosives with a viéw to secur- 
ing the largest measure of safety in their 
use. Although routine tests have been 
employed for this purpose for some 25 
years, the Division is constantly conduct- 
ing researches into the characteristics 
of explosives and of explosions, for the 
purpose of more fully perfecting its test- 
ing methods and more fully protecting 


in any manner. 
+ + 


These experimental inquiries have 
been supplemented by investigations of 
accidental explosions, and this practice 
has developed the fact that the larger 
number of accidental explosions are 
caused by commonly occurring sub- 
stances other than gunpowder, dynamite, 
guncotton or similar commercial ex- 
plosives. 

- 


In the chemical industry, which in- 
cludes “paints and varnishes,” a contin- 
ually increasing number of volatile com- 
bustible liquids are being made use of 
as solvents, thinners, driers, and col- 
loidizing agents. Alcohol, turpentine, 
and naphthas have long been so used; 
but in the last half century many of the 
higher alcohols, several aldehydes, ke- 
tones, amines and chlorinated and other 
derivatives of the hydrocarbons have 
come into use, as in the manufacture of 
lacquers, rayon, and a wide variety of 
plastics; while the halogenated deriva- 
tives of many of them have found use as 
refrigerants, insecticides, and preserva- 
tives. As the hydrocarbons have been 
isolated and their special characteristics 
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In this series of articles presenting a topical survey of the Federal Govern- 
ment is shown the relationship of the Government to the basic production and 
The present series deals with industrial chemicals. 


By CHARLES E. MUNROE 


Chief Explosives Chemist, Explosives Division, Bureau of Mines, Department of 
Commerce 


those who have to deal with explosives © 


ascertained, uses for them in manufac- 
ture and for a wide variety of purposes 
have been developed. 

It has been the aim of the Explosives 
Division in conducting these investiga- 
tions not only to acquire additional 
knowledge but to place its specialized 
services at the disposition of the chemi- 
cal manufacturer and the communities 
by whom these products are employed, to 
prevent, as far as possible, the recur- 
rence of such disasters or, at least, to 
limit their effects. In this endeavor it 
has taken an active part in the develop- 
ment of methods for the prevention or 
mitigation of disasters from moving pic- 
ture and X-ray films such as those which 
occurred at Pittsburgh, Pa., in 1909, and 
at Cleveland, Ohio, in 1929. 

+ + 

It has collaborated with the authorities 
in extended studies of manhole, sewer, 
and subway explosions in Bayonne, N. J.; 
in Boston, Mass.; Newburgh, N. Y., and 
elsewhere; and it is now conducting: a 
cooperative investigation on methods for 
the prevention of explosions from ace- 
tone vapors in an industry in, which 
acetone is employed on an extensive 
scale. These are but a few among a 
large number of explosion hazards 
caused by a wide variety of chemical 
substances that have been investigated. 
It may surprise many to learn that some 
of the most serious among these acci- 
dental explosions have been caused by 
metals, such as zinc, aluminum, mag- 
nesium, and the like; when powdered or 
beaten into flakes, forming easily com- 
bustible and violently explosive mixtures; 
and yet these occurrences are perhaps 
no more surprising than explosions 
caused by sugar or starch, or soap, all 
of which have so behaved themselves. 


In the next of this series of articles on “Industrial Chemicals,” to appear in 
the issue of July 13, Mr. Munroe will continue his discussion of the relations 
of the Explosives Division, Bureau of Mines, to the chemical industries. 


Published by permission of the Director, U. S. Bureau of Mines. 
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Unethical Trade Practices Defined 


Nebraska’s Laws Outlined by Attorney General 
By C. A. SORENSEN 


Attorney General, State of Nebraska 


cies in restraint of trade or commerce 

are declared illegal by section 59-801, Ne- 
braska Compiled Statutes for 1929. Inter- 
preting this section the Supreme Court of 
Nebraska has held illegal combination of coal 
dealers for purpose of lessening competition. 
Agreement by lumber dealers to protect one 
another by asking higher price for same bill 
of lumber, or to divide territory and fix prices 
therein, has been declared in violation of 
this statute. 


To monopolize, or to attempt to monopo- 
lize, any part of the trade or commerce 
within this State is prohibited by section 59- 
802, Compiled Statutes for 1929. The pen- 
alty is a fine not exceeding $5,000, or im- 
prisonment for one year, or both fine and 
imprisonment. 

To enter into any contract or conspiracy, 
or give any direction or authority to do any 
act for the purpose of driving out of business 
any other person, or to sell any article at 
less than its fairymarket value for the pur- 
pose of driving a competitor out of business, 
or to sell any article upon the condition that 
it shall not be sold again by the purchaser 
or under conditions fixed by seller, are acts 
forbidden by section 59-806, Compiled Stat- 
utes for 1929. Referring to this section the 
Supreme Court has declared that “one at- 
tempting to monopolize electricity businéss in 
a State by underselling competitors at less 
than fair market value violates public policy.” 

Any corporation that “shall intentionally, 
for the purpose of destroying the business of 
a competitor in any locality, discriminate be- 
tween different sections, communities, or 
cities of this State by selling such commod- 
ity at a lower rate in one section, community 
or city, than is charged for said commodity 
by si party in another section, community 
or city, after making due allowance for the 
difference, if any, in the grade or quality and 
in the actual cost of transportation * * * shall 
be deemed guilty of unfair discrimination,” 
according to section 59-501, Compiled Stat- 
utes for 1929. 

Trusts at common law and by our statutes 
are illegal. Section’ 59-101, Compiled Stat- 
utes for 1929, defines a trust as follows: 

“A ‘trust’ is a combination of capital, skill 
or acts, by any person or persons, to fix the 
price of any article or commodity of trade, 
use or merchandise, with the intent to pre- 
vent others from conducting or carrying on 
the same business or selling or trafficking in 
the same article, use or..merchandise, or a 
combination of capital, skill or acts by two 
or more persons or two of them for either 
any or all of the following purposes: First, 
to create or carry out restrictions in trade? 
second, to limit or reduce the production or 
increase or reduce the price of merchandise 
or commodities; third, to prevent competition 
in insurance, either life, fire, accident or any 
other kind, or in manufacture, making, con- 
structing, transportation, sale or purchase of 
merchandise, produce or commodities; fourth, 
to fix at any standard or figure, whereby its 
price to the public shall be in any manner 
controlled or established, upon any article of 
merchandise, produce, or manufacture of any 
kind intended for sale, use or consumption in 
this State; to establish any pretended agency 
whereby the sale of any such article, com- 


here combinations, and conspira- 


modity, merchandise or product shall be cov- 
ered up, concealed or made to appear to be 
for the original vendor, for a like purpose or 
purposes, and to enable such original vendor, 
producer or manufacturer to control the 
wholesale or retail price of any such article 
of merchandise, produce or community after 
the title to the same shall have passed from 
such vendor or manufacturer; fifth, to make 
or enter into, carry on or carry out any con- 
tract, obligation or agreement of any kind or 
description by which they shall bind or have 
heretofore bound themselves not to sell, dis- 
pose of, traffic in or. transport any article of 
merchandise or com ity or article of trade, 
product, use, merch@ndise, consumption or 
commerce, below a common standard figure, 
card or list price, or by which they shall 
agree in any manner to keep the price of 
such article, product, commodity or trans- 
portation, at a fixed or graduated figure or 
price, or by which they shall in any manner 
establish or settle the price of any article of 
merchandise, commodity or of insurance, fire, 
life, or accident, or transportation between 
them or between themselves and others, or 
with the intent to preclude, or the tendency 
of which is to prevent or preclude a free and 
unrestricted competition among themselves 
or others or the people generally in the pro- 
duction, sale, traffic, or transportation of any 
such article of merchandise, product or com- 
modity or conducting a like business, or by 
which they shall agree to pool, combine or 
unite any interest they may have in connec- 
tion with the sale, production or transporta- 
tion of any such article or merchandise, prod- 
uct or commodity or the carrying on of any 
such business that its price might in any 
manner be affected thereby.” 

The statutes I have referred to have been 
the law of this State for from 25 to 40 years. 
Our office intends to enforce them. We be- 
lieve they represent in the main sound pub- 
lic policy. The little business man is entitled 
to a chance to live. Competition is still the 
life of trade and under our nonsocialistic 
form of government the only protection. of 
the public against unreasonable prices. If 
all competition is destroyed, if the big are 
allowed to swallow the little until one gigan- 
tic corporation dominates each industry, then 
there is no limit to the amount each person 
can be charged for the necessities of life. 


There may, of course, be great size without 
monopoly. Magnitude and monopoly are not 
synonymous terms. Success is not criminal. 
Cooperation of business men in an industry 
is not illegal. The law encourages, does not 
hinder, economy, ability, and genius in busi- 
ness. It is not size but methods used that 
constitute the legal test. It is when a cor- 
poration seeks to create a monopoly, or a 
group cgnspire to fix prices, or when unfair 
methods are used to eliminate competition, 
that the law steps in. 

The chief criticism of the statutes I have 
discussed is that some of them do not fit 
modern business conditions. For the State I 
am of the opinion we ought to‘have an 
agency similar to the Federal Trade Com- 
mission. Hundreds of complaints could be 
handled annually without a law suit and 
without cost to the parties concerned. It is 
a protection that the legitimate business man 
is entitled to receive from his government. 
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GROVER CLEVELAND 


President of the United States 1885-1889, 1893-1897: 
“It is our duty as patriotic citizens to always inquire 
how the bond of government made with the people 
is being kept and performed.” 
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West Virginia’s Efforts to Aid 
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Governor of State Shows How Educational 
And Welfare Activties Have Contributed to 
Their Developmefit and Happiness 
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HE position of the Negro in West Virginia 
has always been definitely marked. His 
rights, his privileges, his duties, and his 

responsibilities as a citizen of this State were 
clearly set forth in the first draft of the Con- 
stitution of West Virginia, and have been 
carried forward through the years in that 
document without change. 

Nowhere in West Virginia is the Negro dis- 
franchised either by law or by custom. On 
the contrary, he occupies positions of trust, 
honor, and profit in State and local govern- 
ment. 

+ + 

Among the prominent State positions 
which are held by Negroes are those of State 
Librarian, State Supervisor of Negro Schools, 
Advisory Council to the State Board of Edu- 
cation, composed of three members, one ex- 
officio, and Director of the Bureau of Negro 
Welfare and Statistics. 

Negro deputy sheriffs, justices, constables, 
city councilmen, and postmasters are found 
in many places throughout the State, while 
Negroes serve on the executive committees 
and participate in the councils of the dom- 
inant political party. For many years the 
Legislature has numbered among its mem- 
bership from one to three Negroes. 

West Virginia has always made generous 
and efficient provision for the education of 
colored youth. Not only are free grade 
schools established where they are needed in 
the several counties, but the State maintains 
two institutions for higher learning and 
partly supports a third institution. 

In the 10 years from 1919 to 1929 there was 
appropriated for these institutions $3,587,- 
192.46, of which amount $1,610,400 was paid 
to competent colored teachers as salaries. In 
order that the Negro may have the advantage 
of an education along professional lines, the 
State by appropriation has made it possible 
for a certain number of colored citizens to 
attend some university outside of Virginia 
each year. 

Educational efforts among the Negroes have 
been singularly successful. In 1920 there 
were 15,133 Negroes enrolled in the schools, 
this number representing 57.4 per cent of all 
Negroes between the age of five and 20 years. 
In 1930 the number of Negroes enrolled was 
23,512, or 66 per cent of the Negroes between 
five and 20 years old, an increase for the 
decade of 8.6 per cent. During this same pe- 


. riod illiteracy was decreased from 15.3 per 


cent to 11.3 per cent. 

The State maintains seven eleemosynary 
institutions for the Negro and each institu- 
tion is entirely manned by members of the 
Negro race. These institutions include the 
West Virginia School for Colored Deaf and 
Blind, the State Industrial School for Colored 
Boys, the State Industrial Home for Colored 
Girls, the West Virginia Colored Tubercu- 
losis Sanitarium, the State Hospital for the 
Colored Insane, the West Virginia Home for 
Aged and Infirm Negro Men and Women, 
and the State Colored Orphans’ Home. Ap- 
propriations for their support have averaged 
more than $300,000 a year for the last 10 
years. 


+ + 


The Negro in West Virginia has his own 
place in industry. The two main industries 
in which he is engaged are agriculture, which 
provides employment for 3,815, and coal min- 
ing, which provides employment for 23,990, 
which number is about 65 per cent of all 
colored males in the State over 16 years of 
age. The Negro constitutes about 22 per cent 
of the total number of miners in West Vir- 
ginia. In addition to such bulk employment, 
Negroes are found in almost every other type 
of industry, as well as in the management of 
their own business enterprises. 

Sixty-one Negro doctors render first class 
medical and surgical service in 22 of our 
counties, and Negroes operate five hospitals. 
There are 28 dentists in 10 counties, and 26 
lawyers in eight counties. Negro nurses, 
teachers, druggists, bankers, and other pro- 
fessionals are found in nearly every part of 
the State. 

Negro fraternal organizations, comprised 
chiefly of Knights of Pythias, Odd Fellows, 
Masons, and Elks maintain 919 local units, 
with a membership of 28,122. The property 
which this membership represents’ totals 
$851,081, distributed as follows: Realty, $487,- 
665; personal, $57,500; cash, $305,916. These 
fraternal organizations are doing a wonderful 
benevolent and protective work, assisting 
their members in times of need, and lending 
their full force and support to movements de- 
signed to improve civic conditions. 

The Negroes of West Virginia are home- 
loving, law-abiding, church-supporting citi- 
zens. According to figures furnished me by 
the Bureau of Negro Welfare and Statistics 
at Charleston, West Virginia has 428 Negro 
churches, of which 326 are Baptist. Of the 
State’s 277 Negro preachers, 158 are Bap- 
tists. The total membership of all churches 
is 21,336, and of this number 15,536 are Bap- 
tists. The Baptists have also 326 Sunday 
Schools, with a total enrollment of more 
than 12,000, and the value of the Baptist 
church property is estimated at $689,491. 

Because. of. these and many other favorable 
conditions, there has been no unusual] migra- 
tion of Negroes from West Virginia to other 
States. On the contrary, many of the colored 
citizens of other States have been attracted 
to West Virginia because of the superior edu- 
tational advantages, excellent eleemosynary 
institutions, political equality, and economic 
opportunity offered to and enjoyed by the 
Negro race in this State. 

+ + 


Negroes today constitute 6.6 per cent of the 
total population of West Virginia, and num- 
ber 114,893, a gain in the last 10 years of 
more than 33 per cent. The Negro in West 
Virginia has shown a decided liking for life 
in the rural sections, and the 1930 census 
classifies 31,224 Negroes as urban, and 83,669 
as rural. They own 328 farms and operate 
a total of 491, comprising in the aggregate 
28,085 acres. 

From this brief view of the Negro’s posi- 
tion in West Virginia, one will perceive, I am 
sure, that this State has been and still is 
leading in the work of elevating standards 
for all of its citiznms and making a better 
place for them in which to live. 

The opportunities which the members of 


the Negro race have in West Virginia today 
are made possible by our great Republic, 
founded upon and sustained by the Consti- 
tution of the United States, the guarantees 
of which are included in the Constitution of 
West Virginia. That Constitution is the ma- 
terial result of the struggle of humanity to 
be free in act and thought. It embodies those 
principles of freedom and liberty which for 
ages had been working themselves into the 
mind of man. It contains within itself the 
authority to exist and the adaptability to 
meet the ever-changing needs of a country 
that is developing and growing rapidly in 
population, wealth, intelligence, and _ spirit- 
uality. 
+ + 


It is shot through with the spirit that sus- 
tained American men at arms in the Revolu- 
tionary War and in all of the wars since that 
time which we have fought for the protec- 
tion of our interests and the safeguarding of 
our inalienable, fundamental rights. 


That Constitution is the unshakeable 
foundation on which are built justice, domes- 
tic tranquillity, common defense, the pro- 
motion of general welfare, and the securing 
of the blessings of liberty. It is at once the 
essence and inspiration of our national 
greatness and the safeguard of that great- 
ness. It is a living force in our every-day 
lives. 

Inasmuch as all persons owe their present 
condition, their present privileges, opportu- 
nities, and achievements to the Constitution, 
they should be careful to safeguard and pro- 
tect from every vicious assault that divinely 
inspired instrument. Failure on the part of 
anyone to abide by the principles set forth 
in one portion of the Constitution encourages 
someone else to refuse to abide by the prin- 
ciples set forth in another part. 

+ + 

The welfare of the Nation depends upon 
the economic, educational, and spiritual ad- 
vancement not alone of the Negro but of all 
others upon whom has been conferred by 
birth or law the right of citizenship in the 
United States. All persons should strive to 
have a clearer and nobler conception of 
American citizenship and a keener apprecia- 
tion of its obligations and great privileges, 
to the end that we may have one country, 
one Constitution, one destiny. 
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[ental Handicaps 
Which Confront 
Children 


By 
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equal footing. There is much variation 

in intellectual capacity and _ physical 
vigor. Such inequalities may arise from 
many different causes. There may be hered- 
ity from defective stock. The health of the 
mother before the child is born may be im- 
paired. Brain injuries may occur at birth. 
Severe diseases involving the tissues of the 
brain may leave permanent effects. Malnu- 
trition in early childhood may retard normal 
development of the brain and hervoys system. 


From these and other causes a child’s men- 
tal faculties may be below normal. For ex- 
ample, when he reaches eight years of, age, 
he may have only the intelligence of the 
average child of six. If he enters school with 
this handicap, he naturally falls behind in 
his studies. 


Other handicaps may be present in early 
childhood. Certain factors in the environ- 
ment may unfavorably affect his emotional 
life. Dissension between parents may be 
harmful to the child. Favoritism by parents 
may be the cause of unfortunate scars in his 
personality. Overprotection may be equally 
detrimental. At times parents are dominat- 
ing and crush all initiative in their child. Or 
they may ridicule him and cause him to de- 
velop a sense of failure, not only at home, 
but in school and elsewhere. Again, parents 
may go to extremes in the opposite direction 
and pamper the child so that he cannot meet 
and overcome obstacles. As a result, when 
the child enters school deprived of the pro- 
tection of his parents, he cannot adapt him- 
self to the new situation. 

In education, special disabilities are occa- 
sionally met with. Some children do good 
work in all of their studies but one, possibly 
reading or arithmetic. Some persons may 
never be able to learn to make simple calcu- 
lations with decimals or fractions, although 
they may have excellent attainments in other 
fields. 

Schools on the whole have recognized that 
children with 11ental disabilities require spe- 
cial training. Special classes have been 
formed with trained teachers to meet the 
needs of slowly developing children. 

In dealing with disabilities in the emo- 
tional life of the child, it is highly important 
that parents so arrange the home life that it 
brings out the child's abilities to the utmost 
degree. Efforts of the child should be en- 
couraged even if they are insufficient or 
meager. The child's attempts to express his 
own individuality should be respected. He 
should feel that his home is a place where 
there is the fullest degree of sympathy to- 
ward him. Children need early to develop a 
sense of security and a sense of independence 
if they are later to become virile factors in 
community life. 

A child who is developing unfavorable 
traits or who is failing in school for reasons 
which are not apparent on the surface should 
be the subject of a thorough survey from the 
mental, physical and social standpoint. The 
underlying causes of the child's failure are, 
as afrule, discovered in this way. Steps may 
then be taken to remove unfavorable influ- 
ences and to supply needed training so that 
the child may be started on the road to suc- 
cess and happiness. 


perme do not enter upsen life on an 





